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PREFACE 

THE object of this little book is threefold ; I 
have tried (1) to give a simple nawative of 
the life of Tennyson, with a sketch of his tempera- 
ment, character, ideals and beliefs ; (2) I have tried 
from his own words and writings to indicate what I 
believe to have been his view of the poetical life and 
character ; (3) I have attempted to touch the chief 
characteristics of his art from the technical point of 
view, here again as far as possible using his own 
recorded words. 

My aim has been not to deal lately in quota- 
tion, but to take for granted a knowledge of the 
works, and if possible to send a reader back to them. 

I am, of course, deeply indebted to the present 
Lord Tennyson's great Memoir, which, for all its 
tender simpUcity of form, is a perfect mine of in- 
terest and pleasure ; and I here acknowledge very 
gratefully the kind permission which Lord Tennyson 
readily gave me to make use of hia book,' and even 

I I ma; hen aUo reorad my obligBtton to my uater. Hiis 
Haivsrst B«iiBoa, to Hr. Edmimd Ocese, uid ta Ur. F. E. B. 
Oufftot valuable aosiatanoe, criticism and advice. 
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vi PREFACE 

to reproduce certain of the illustrfttions. I have 
read utd re-read the poems ; I hsre studied sereral 
critical volumes ; 1 have talked with friends of the 
Poet ; with himself to my eternal regret 1 never 
exchanged a word. Virgilium vidi Ionium ! 

It will thus be seen that I claim neither novelty 
of view nor elaborate apparatus of learning ; but 
my work is based on admiration and reverent love, 
and the desire to share with others an inheritance of 
pure and deep delight. 

A. C. B. 
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AUTHORITIES 

\T0 hiograpkg of the finl Lord Tetmyion can be 
named in the tame dajf milh that pubUehed, in 
1 897, in ItBO volmau, by hi* roa, the second Lord. In the 
course of tie pretent mori im) indebtedness to this rich 
store of malerial is patent. Until the publication of 
this o_0iaai Life, the most in^rtani studies in the bio- 
graphy of Tennyson were the chanrnng Records, iry 
Mr». Thackeray Ritchie, and the painslating and 
critical Life by Mr. Arthur JVaugh, each published in 
1892. Tht volumes by Hallam, Lard Tennyson, ren- 
dered both of these earlier compilations in the main 
obsol^, yet each conttmu material not found in the larger 
Memoir. /n'l898 the Matter of the TempU {Dr. 
Alfred Ainger) produced a valuable tmnmary of Tenny- 
son* career in the Dictionaiy of National Biography. 
Other monographs of more or less value call for no 
special reference here, but it should be added that, since 
the folloming pages mere tmitten, a volume, mainfy 
critical, dealing mith Tennyson, has been published by 
Mr. Andrem Lang (1901) ; and a monograph, biogra- 
phical and critical, in the English Men of Letten 
series, by Sir Alfred Lyall (1902). 
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X AUTHORITIES 

The great im^rtonce of comparing the early lexlr 
qf Temyttm with one another rvat eartietl perceived bg 
the late Mr. J. Dykei Campbell, who, in 1862, pnnled 
the earfy text of the poemt later remrilten, in a rmall 
volume entitled PoemsMDCCCXXX-MDCCCXXXUI, 
tvhich mas intted anonymously and almost surreptitious^, 
in Ttfertnce to Tennysont kno^n tenativenest on the 
tubbed. The peculiarities of these texts were further 
dnelt upon by the late Mr. Richard Heme Shepherd in 
his Teimysoniaiia of 1 866 {enlarged in 1 879 t'"i again 
m 1896). They have been made the stAjed of slUl 
fuller examination by Mr, J. Ckurton Collin* m Au 
Early Poems of Alfted Tennysoii, 1900, to mUck 
reference hat been made in the foUonring pages. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON 



CHAPTER I 

ALFRED TENNYSON was bom in 1809, a year 
that, as Homer says, was "ayaSii KovfxJrpo^os " 
"a goodly nurse of heroes."' He came of a stock of 
Lincolnahire landed gentry. He was descended 
through his grandmother &om John, Earl Rivers, 
and on his father's side &om a vigorous and puri- 
tanical race of yeomen. His grandfather, George 
Tennyson of Bayons Manor, was an M.P, and a lai^ 
land-owner, but the Poet's father, though he was the 
eldest son, had been disinherited in favour of his 
younger brother, who assumed the name of d'Eyncourt 
Al&ed was the fourth of twelve children, eight sons 
and four daughters. Two of his brothers, Frederick 
and Charles, — the tatter of whom inherited the name 
of Turner with a small estate, — attained to eminence 
as poets. Ten of the family reached a patriarchal 
age, which testifies to the extraordinary physical 
vigour of the race. " The Tennysons never die," 

' In 1809 vera bom Hendslnohn, Danrin, Abraham LlneolD, 
Olirei Wendell Holmea, FitiOeiald and OUdrtone. 
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8 TENNYSON 

said one of them, «t a momeot when death seemed 
the one thing to be desired. 

The Poet's father was a man of strong character 
and imperious temper, with a deep vein of mcvbid 
melancholy, an inheritance from which his children 
did not entirely escape ; his dark moods often over- 
shadowed the family circle with severity and in- 
justice, and caused Alfred, as a boy, hours of 
bewildered depression. Charles Tennyson Turner, 
writing in 18S1 of his father's death, said that his 
&ther, "a man of sorrow and acquainted with grief," 
had been " on earth daily racked by bitter fancies 
and tossed about by strong troubles." " My father," 
he once said, "almost mocked at our attempts 
(to write poetry), although he used himself to 
write verses ; " but he also records how he and his 
tsttther Alfred used to read their verses to his 
mother as they went slowly through green lanes, 
she in her chair, drawn by a great mastiff, her boys 
beside her. "Oh," he said, "all that there is of 
good and kind in any of us came from her tender 
heart!" 

Though the &mily seems to have been Danish in 
origin, there was evidently a strong strain of dark 
southern blood in them, perhaps derived from a 
Huguenot ancestress. " Macaulay was a&aid of 
you," said Carlyle, with a loud guffaw, to Tennyson, 
when the latter had described a highly unsatisfkctory 
interview with the historian, "you are such a black 
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BIRTH AND RACE S 

Bum." Alfred was often taken for a foreigner in 
later life, and the portrait of Charles exhibits some- 
thing of a Semitic cast of feature, and is like a wise 
and kindljr Rabbi. "I am bl&ck- blooded," the 
Poet used to say, "like all the Tennysons." He 
no doubt used this expression with a primary 
allusion to his superficial appearance, but with an 
ultimate reference to the hereditary melancholy 
which characterised the family. 

There is a charming legend, which, it is said, D. 
G. Rossetti used to relate with infinite gusto, of a 
guest being invited to dine at a certain house in 
London and arriving early ; he was shown into an 
apparently deserted drawing-ro<Hn, and while he 
was occupying the moments in the uneasy and self- 
regarding pastimes characteristic of such a situation, 
a gigantic dark man rose with a heavy sigh &c»n the 
rug in front of the fire where he had been reclining 
in full evening dress, saying, "I must introduce 
myself: I am Septimus, the most morbid of the 
Tennysons." Grotesque as the story is, it is a humor- 
ous illustration of what was a far from humorous 
inheritance for the &mily. 

Alfred was bom on the 6th of August, 1809, at 
his father's rectory of Somersby in Lincolnshire. 
According to the fiishion of the times Dr. Tenny- 
son held three other preferments, but resided at 
Somersby, in a quaint rambling house, with later 
Gothic additions, the most conspicuous being a large 
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4 TENNYSON 

dining-Toom with stained gUm in the windows, that 
cast, as Charles said, "butterfly souls " cm the walls. 

Si»nersby lies on the edge of a wold, in a county 
of low, large, grey hillsides, great pastures, and quiet 
villages noted for their high-towered churches. 
Not &r away was Mablethorpe, with its wide sea- 
marshes and low sand-dunes, where the long 
breakers &11 with a heavy clap and spread in a 
curdling blanket of seething foam over the level 
sands. The scene of his birth was commemorated 
by the Poet in the Ode to Memory and in the Song 
A SjHrit haunts ; and through the whole of his works 
are to be found similes and nature -pictures drawn 
from the surroundings of his childhood with a luxuri- 
ant precision of detail thatonly the ondimmed faculty 
of childish observation could supply. About Tenny- 
son there clung to the end of his life a noble and 
undefinable flavour of the soil that recalls the " rus- 
tintaa" of Virgil, an impatience of towns, an ab- 
sorbing passion tcsr the open air, an independence 
of weather, a love of the seclusion of wild and 
woodland places. Moreover, the ceremonious dress 
and the conventional usages of society oppressed 
and bewildered him ; and in his stately gmfihess of 
address, his uncouth movements, and his rich Doric 
pronunciation, the country product was unmistak- 
ably to be seen. 

Tlie "legend," so to speak, of the early days is 
ridi in <^racteri8tic touches. We hear how the 
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EARLY YEARS 5 

hoy, on hearing of Bjron's death, " a day when the 
vhole world seemed to be darkened for me," carved 
the words, " Byron is dead," on a sandstone rock 
by the secluded spring of Holywell ; how he sat at 
his window to watch the golden globes of the apples 
lying in the orchard grass ; how he called a young 
owl to his window, and tamed -it How of Louth 
School, where he went at the age of seven, and 
which he hated bitterly, he retained no pleasurable 
thought but the memory of the words toniu desilietUit 
aqttae and the sight of an old wall covered with wild 
weeds; how certain phrases haunted his childish 
brain with echoes of strange beauty ; how, walking 
with his brother in the woods, he said, " I mean to 
be fomous." 

What especially appealed to his sensitive spirit 
was the presence of water in all its forms ; the fuU 
stream lost in a tangle of rich water-plants, or fret- 
ting over the gravel ; the welling up of silent 
springs ; the &ce of woodland pools with their 
black depths ; the sound and movement of the sea ; 
and further, from his earliest days, astronomical 
ideas possessed a peculiar fascination for him. His 
Cambridge note-books were scrawled over with 
astronomical diagrams. He fed on the thought of 
the infinite spaces sown with star-dust, even recom- 
mending the thought to a brother as a cure for 
shyness. 

As he wrote in a stanza which he afterwards 
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rejected for the Palace of An aa a "workshop 
chip," he was haunted by the thought of 

Begions of luoid matter taking forma, 

Bnuhea of fiie, hasy gleams, 
CluBteni and beds of worlds, and bee-like Hwu-ms 

Of Hiziifl, and Htany itreains^ 

He accused himself in an early letter to a re- 
lation of heing volatile and fickle. But others said 
of him that though abstracted and moody he 
was always kind and good-tempered — "he never 
quarrelled." 

His education was desultory; he was taught at 
lirst by his father ; at school he learnt enough of 
the classics to make it possible for him to read 
them easily and with intense appreciation ; but he 
was a scholar more in the Hberal than in the 
technical sense. 

From the first he knew the sweet magic of words ; 
he took delight in melodious collocations, and musical 
phrases hummed in the childish brain ; one of his 
earliest attempts at writing was to cover a slate with 
a. poem in the style of Thomson, which was shown 
to his elder brother. "Yes, you can write," was 
the answer, as the slate was gravely handed back. 
Between the age of fifteen and seventeen he wrote 
in conjunction with his brother Charles a little 
volume which was published by a bookseller, Jackson 
of Louth, under the title of Poemt by treo Brothav. 
A fewof their eldest brother Frederick's pieces were 
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CAMBRIDGE 7 

mcluded. They received the liberal sum of £S0, 
but hftd to take half in books from Hr. Jackson's 
shop. Some other poems of a slightly earlier date 
exist, published in the Memoir. One of these, called 
The Coach of Death, shows an extraordinary power 
of heaping up grotesque detail. As Jowett said, 
when he was shown these poems, " It is wonderitil 
how the whelp can have known such things." On 
the afternoon of pubhcation the two boys hired a 
carriage, and driving over to Mablethorpe " shared 
their triumph with the winds and waves." 

In 18S8 Alfred matriculated with his brother 
Charles at Trinity College, Cambridge. The elder 
brother Frederick was already in residence and had 
won some reputation as a scholar. 

The two brothers at first occupied rooms at 12 
Rose Crescent, and afterwards in King's Parade, 
nearly opposite St. Catherine's College, at No. 57 
Corpus Buildings. Tennyson did not take at all 
kindly to Cambridge at first sight. "The country," 
he wrote to his aunt, " is so disgustingly level, the 
revelry of the place so monotonous, the studies 
of the University so uninteresting, so much matter 
of &ct. None but dry-headed, calculating, angular 
httle gentlemen can take much delight in them." 

Tennyson produced a great impression at Cam- 
bridge from the first by his magnificent presence, 
his splendid face, the nobly poised head, with dark 
wavy hair, and the strong finely modelled hands. 
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8 TENNYSON 

"That man must be a poet," said Thompson, after- 
warda Master of Trinity, on seeing TeonyBon come 
into Hall as an undergraduate. The circle with 
whom he became intimate wag a remarkable one. 
There was the mild and sapient Spedding, the moat 
unselfish and laving of men, who was to devote his 
career to the Life of Bacon, " re-editing works which 
did not want any such re-edition and vindicating a 
character which could not be cleared," as FitzGeiald 
too incisively wrote. There was MoQckton Milnes, 
afterwards Lord Houghton, an accomplished patron 
of literature ; Trench, the poet, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin ; Alford, afterwards Dean of Can- 
terbury and the writer of noble hymns ; Blakesley, 
a dry and caustic scholar, afterwards Dean of 
Lincoln; Merivale, the historian, afterwards Dean 
of Ely ; and Arthur Hallam, son of the historian, 
by universal testimony the most brilliant genius of 
that brilliant group, the "master-bowman" of de- 
bate. " He was as near perfection as mortal man 
could be," wrote Tennyson of him. Edward Fitz- 
Gerald did not know Tennyson at Cambridge, 
which is to be regretted, because FitzGerald had a 
genius for remembering and noting salient character- 
istics ; and his later memoranda of Tennyson are the 
most interesting and vivid of all the biographical 
records of him. 

At Cambridge Temiyson read in a desultory way 
classics, history and science. He was noted among 
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THE "APOSTLES " 9 

his firieuds for a certain Johnsonian gravity and com- 
mon sense, a rich vein of humour, geniality combined 
with shyness ; but he vas oppressed at times with 
"moods of misery unutterable." He was an early 
member of a secret debating society called the 
Apostles, which discussed social, political and liter- 
ary topics. The tendency of thought among the 
rising young men of the time was a hopeful and 
idealistic Radicalism, a hatred of ignorance and 
stagnation, a sympathy for the downtrodden and 
miserable, a dislike of parties and sects ; and a finn 
belief that the world had only to be educated and 
enlightened to burst into an era of progress and 
amelioration. The mistake, as Blakesley pointed 
out in a letter to Tennyson in 1630, made by the 
young Radicals of Cambridge, was that they thought, 
with Shelley, that Society could be reformed by the 
suppression of institutions that ted to tyranny and 
selfishness ; and only learnt later that, as Words- 
worth taught, no real reformation could be arrived 
at except by a guiding and transforming principle 
developed from within. The society exercised a 
deep influence on its members by what Carlyle in 
the Zi/e of Sterling called its " ingenuous collision." ^ 
Tennyson had a habit of musing intently at the 
meetings, uttering oracular and judicial sayings at 
intervals. He professed himself too shy to read 
le of these meetings, v. In JUemoriam, 
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10 TENNYSON 

papers; and there is no doubt that his nervous 
organisation was even then painAilly sensitive. 

In 182d he won the Chancellor's EngUsh Medal 
by a blank verse poem on Timbuctoo. It was not 
even written for the prize, but was an old poem on 
the Battle of Armageddon, with alterations and addi- 
tions. It is a strange rhapsodical piece, with splendid 
imaginative power and full of pictorial splendour and 
SOTiorous lines ; a short passage may be quoted ; — 

The muiUcat snin that dtppled tlie daik sarth, 

The indiBtinoteet atom in deep air, 

The moon'a white nities, and the opal width 

Of her uoall glawing lalieB, her alvet heighta 

Unvisited with dew of vagtant cloud, 

And the noaounded, undesoended depth 

Of her blaolc hoHowi. 
It is much to the credit of the examiners that they 
gave the prise to so original a poem, so removed 
from ordinary academical standards and with such 
scanty reference to the subject set It was, more- 
over, composed in blank verse, and not in the heroic 
couplets up to that time considered de rigueur in this 
competition. There is a legend that the poem was 
not really recommended for the prize, but that the 
examiners' comments were misunderstood ; this, 
however, rests on inadequate authority, Tennyson 
was too shy to deliver his poem in the Senate House, 
but entrosted the task to his friend Merivde. 

Tennyson, like Diyden, did not in after life regard 
Cambridge with any particular affection or gratitude. 
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Such advaDtKges as he had gained there he owed, 
he believed, to stimulating companionship, not to 
the direct academical influences of the place. In & 
(me denunciatory sonnet, entitled lines on Cam- 
bridge of 1830, he says that all the rich and ancient 
beauties of Cambridge shall not avail her when "the 
Daybeam " shall arise over England : — 

beoausa joor maimer Eorta 
Not with this age wherefrom je stand apart, 
BeuoDHe the lip* at little ohildren preach 
Agaiiut 7011, yini that do profeu to tBach 
And tesflh Di nothing, feeding not the heart. 

In 1830 Tennyson undertook with Hallam a 
remarkable and romantic task. A revolution had 
lately broken out in the Pyrenees under Torrijos, a 
high-minded revolutionist, against the Inquisition, 
and the tyranny of King Ferdinand II. Hallam 
and Tennyson went off to Spain, and held a secret 
meeting on the Spanish border with the heads of 
the compiracy. A good many refugees had fled to 
England, and were to be seen in London " stately 
tragic figures, in proud threadbare cloaks,' ' as Carlyle 
called them. A cousin of Sterling's, Boyd by name, 
joined the band and perished in 18S1, when the 
chief conspirators were arrested, by military execu- 
tion, at Malaga. The object of Tennyson's expedi- 
tion is mysterious. Probably the two fWends 
expressed sympathy, leamt the designs of the 
rebellion, and returned to England to endeavour 
to excite public interest in the movement. 
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CHAPTER II 

IN 1831 Tennyson left Cambridge, his fether 
being ill and his presence at home being desired 
by his mother. A month later Dr. Tennyson died 
suddenly in his chair. This made a considerable 
difference in the fortunes of the famUy. Mrs. 
Tennyson was moderately well off; but the children 
were numerous and expensive. An arrangement, 
however, was made by which they leased the Rectory 
at Somersby from the new incumbent, and this ar- 
rangement remained in force till 1837. A great 
happiness resulted from Arthur Hallam's engage- 
ment to Emily Tennyson, and HaUam's visits to 
Somersby were eagerly expected ; he cheered them 
all with his bright unselfish spirit and " his gentle 
chivalrous manner." . 

Tennyson himself settled down to a quiet family 
life; reading and writing much in solitude, and 
emerging from his seclusion to join the cheerful 
family group. He was devoted to his mother, 
treated her with delicate and dutiliil attention, 
spending hours in reading to her in the voice " like 
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the sound of a pinewood," as Carlj'le said. But he 
must hare been an anxiety to hia practical friends. 
He had published his Srat volume in 1830, and a 
second in the winter of 1833 (it ia dated 1833) and 
now lived quietly his own life, without any attempt 
to enter a profession, dreaming his dreams, invested 
with the "inner central dignity" which was so 
characteristic of him, without obvious care for the 
future, " I drag on somewhat heavily thro' the ruts 
of life" (he wrote to his aunt in 1833), "sometimes 
moping to myself like an owl in an ivy-bush . . . 
and sometimes smoking a pipe with a neighbouring 
parson and cursing O'Connell for as double-dyed a 
rascal as ever was dipped in the Styx of political 
villainy," Sometimes he visited Ixmdon and the 
"long unlovely street" where Hallom was reading 
law. Sometimes he travelled with the latter, in 
England or on the continent, according to the condi- 
tion of his finances. Meanwhile he worked on, as 
Spedding said, "like a crocodile, sideways and 
onwards." 

His health at this time had begun to cause him 
anxiety; in 18SI he was haunted by the thought 
that he would lose his sight : " It would be a sad 
thing," he wrote, "to barter the universal light 
even for the power of ' Tiresiss and Phineus, pro- 
phets old.' " His appearance gave no hint of bis 
state. His eyes, as FibsGerald says, were dark, 
powerful, serene. But the malady, whatever it 
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wu, gave wajr before a simple diet. It ia evident 
that much of his suffering was nervous 'and hypo- 
chondriacal, and that his mode of life was probably 
responsible. He was fond of strong homely foods, 
was [Mvbably careless of digestion and regular exer- 
cise, though always a great walker ; he was also a 
continuous smoker of strong tobacca Probably his 
hours of solitude, the absence of stir and practical 
activities and the monotonous tenor of his life had 
to be paid ft>r by hours of gloom. Signs, too, of 
definite nervous distarbance are not lacking. He 
suffered, it is known, &om a curious mental obses- 
sion, of the nature of catalepsy or incipient trance, 
of which he himself gave in later years an accurate 
acco;nnt He called it, speaking to Tyndall, "a state 
of transcendent wonder, associated with absolute 
clearness of mind." It seems to have been a 
hypnotic state, more Oriental than Western in type, 
induced by the repetition of some word, often his own 
name, in which he seemed to lose his hold of external 
things, and to float upon the tides of mystical con- 
templatitm, — "out of the body," as St. Paul says. 

He might have sunk into settled invalidism, bat 
was [Observed, partly by the influences of friendship, 
partly by a settled scheme of work which he laid 
down for himself,— reading ancient and modem 
languages, history, philosophy and science,— partly 
by his intense preoccupation in social movements, 
or in the deeper politics which concern the wel&re 
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of nations. He brooded much over the unsettled 
condition of the country, the misery of the poorer 
classes, the possible down&ll of the Church and the 
couiiBcation of her fa-operty, A few letters of this 
period are preserved, rather elaborate and pompous 
in style, with a certain lofty humour penetrating 
them ; his first volume had been reviewed in 
Blackrvood in a patronising, boisterous article by 
Christopher North, which evoked from Tennyson 
the well-known lines on Crusty Chrutopher^ % the 
tone of this poem is hardly consistent with that of 
a published letter, posi and apologetic, addressed 
privately to Wilson, deprecating further cudgelling. 
Perhaps it was with this and similar letters in his 
mind that he wrote : — 

Te know that Hiatorj ia half -dream — ay STen 
The man's life in the letters of the man. 
There lies the tetter— but it is not he 
As he retires into himself and ie : 
Sender and sent-to go to make up this. 
Their offspring of thla uoioo. 

But by fer the most interesting correspondence of 
the time, which would have given a true and inti- 
mate picture of his mind — the letters to Arthur 
Hallam — were destroyed after his friend's death by 
Hallam's &ther, the historian. The friendship be- 
tween the two began at Cambridge. Tennyson 
had formed the highest hopes for Hallam's future. 
These kindred minds were deeply interested in the 
ipablished In the 1839 volame, knd afterwards sappressed. 
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ardent problem of opening life. Together they had 
sounded the deeps of the spirit ; the sensitive and 
overshadowed mind of Tennyson found in his friend 
a perfect and delicate sympathy, and an antidote to 
his natural gloom in the radiant gaiety and intense 
zest with which Hallam approached the mysteries 
of thought 

The dreadful blow fell in September, 1833. 
Arthur Hallam, staying at a hotel in Vienna with 
his &ther, to all appearances in perfect health, lay 
down on a sofa in the afternoon, and died in a few 
minutes from the rupture of some blood-vessel on 
the brain. A medical examination showed that he 
could not have lived long. He had inherited a 
&agile constitution, and the ceaseless strain of 
thought habitual to him told heavily upon him. It 
is strange that the disappointing portrait of him at 
Eton, taken a few years before, and representing a 
plump, rubicund, undistinguished young man, with an 
air of homely sense and virtue, gives no hint of del icacy 
and still less of genius. Moreover, what is sUll more 
strange, the existing Uterary remains of Arthur 
Hallam afford no explanation of what the individual 
peculiarity may have Iteen which so dazzled his con- 
temporaries. These writings can hardly be called 
more than promising. 

The event plunged Tennyson into the deepest 
gloom ; it was like losing part of himself. He 
became to himself, as Horace says, Nee cams aeque 
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nee taperttet ittieger. Hefbegsn, after the first shock 
of grief was over, to write the immortal elegy. In 
Memoriam, using a metre which had been used by 
Ben Jonson and Lord Herbert: of Cherbury, but of 
which he believed himself to be the inventor, a simple 
tnuiapoaition of the common eight-syllabled quatrain. 
He wrote without definite design, he says, and the 
airatigement and combination of the elegies was an 
afterthought. 

The years flawed slowly on. In 1835 Tennyson 
paid a visit to the Speddings at Mirehouse near 
Bassenthwaite, the house of his friend's &ther. 
The elder Mr. Spedding was a •country gentleman 
of a shrewd practical turn, a considerable mistrust 
of poets and a remarkable &culty of minding big 
own business, FitzGerald was there and made 
very salient and interesting notes of the occasion. 
Mr. Spedding the elder was, he says in a letter to 
Mrs. Kemble written more than forty years later, 
"a wise man who mounted his Cob after Break&st 
and was at his Farm till Dinner at two — then away 
again till Tea, after which he sat reading by a shaded 
lamp : sa3ring very tittle, but always courteous, and 
quite content with any company his Son might bring 
to his house so long as they let him go his own way : 
which indeed he would have gone whether they let 
him or no. But be had seen enough of Poets not 
to like them or their Trade: Shelley, for a time 
living among the Lakes : Coleridge at Southey's 
3 
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(whom perhaps he had a respect for — Southe; I 
mean), and Wordsworth, whom I do not think he 

It was here that Tennyson read to FitzGeiald 
late at night, in the silent house, iragments of 
poems which were to form the volumes of 1843, 
out of a little red book. Spedding also was per- 
mitted to read them aloud ; but Tennyson said he 
read too much as if there were bees about his 
mouth. Old Mr. Spedding used to object to his sod 
spending so much time in this friendly criticism. 
"Well, Mr. FitzGerald," he used to say, "and what 
is it ? Mr. Tennyson reads, and Jim criticises ? Is 
that it ? " It was after this visit that FitzGerald 
wrote the memorable letter to his friend John 
Allen (aSrd May, 18S5) :— 

" I will say no more of Tennyson than that the 
more 1 have seen of him, the more cause I have to 
think him great. His little humours and grmnpi- 
nesses were so droll, that I was always laughing : 
and was often put in mind (strange to say) of my 
little unknown fiiend. Undine. I must, however, say, 
further, that I felt what Charles Lamb describes, a 
sense of depression at times from the overshadowing 
of a so much more lofty intellect than my own : this 
(though it may seem vain to say so) I never ex- 
perienced before, though I have often been with 
much greater intellects : but I could not be mistaken 
in the universality of his mind. . . ." 
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Besides these characteristic notes there exist some 
highly iateresHng pictorial sketches of the Bard ; one 
is a back view, and shows his Luxuriant locks ; the 
other, by Spedding, without technical excellence, but 
of a convincing quality of fidelity, shows him seated 
in an oak chair, wrapped in a cloak, with a book held 
close to his &ce ; his feet are encased in slippers, and 
one is thrust in &ont of the fire. The mouth is slightly 
open, and there is a vague perplexi^ in the brow. 

Spedding complained that at this time Tennyson 
showed an "almost personal dislike of the present, 
whatever it may be," and that he would not go to 
Rydal though Wordsworth seemed inclined to wel- 
come him there. It was jnobably on this occasion 
that the well-known contest took place between 
FitzGerald and Tennyson as to who could produce 
the ideally worst Wordsworthian line. The result 
was A Mr. WiUnnton, a clergyman, an achievement 
to which both in later years laid claim. 

In 1836 Tennyson's brother Charles married Miss 
Louisa Sellwood ; her elder sister, Emily, whom 
Tennyson had seen before, acted as bridesmaid, and 
it fell to Tennyson's lot to escort her to church. 
Then it seems entered into his mind the hope 
(which after a weary waiting was to be so singularly 
blest) that he might win her for his wife. At this 
time it became necessary to leave Somersby. The 
&mily moved first to High Beech, in Epping Forest, 
then a few years later to Tunbridge WeUs ; after 
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this to Boxley, near Maidstone, and finally to Chcl- 
tcnliani. 

Belonging to this period is a characteristic corre- 
spondence with Monckton Milnes, which shows 
Tennyson at his best and liveliest. Mitnes had 
extracted a promise from Tennyson to write-in a 
Miscellany edited hy the second Marquis of North- 
ampton in aid of the family of a struggling literary 
man who had died without making provision for 
them. On his claiming the fulfilment of the promise, 
Tennyson declined, on the ground that he had sup- 
posed the request to be an " elegant fiction." Per- 
haps it rankled in his mind that he had lately been 
described, as FitzGerald told him, in a French re- 
view, as a young enthusiast of the graceful school of 
Tom Moore. 

Tennyson went on to say that " to write for people 
with prefixes to their names is to milk he-goats ; 
there is neither honour nor profit." He confesses 
that he has lately written a similar piece for a titled 
lady, but because she was beautiful. " Bnt whether 
the Marquis be beautiful or not, I don't much mind ; 
if he be, let him give God thanks and make no boast." 

Milnes was very angry, and replied, it must be 
inferred, in an indignant and caustic tone. Where- 
apon Teimyson, in a letter of good-humoured 
, bewilderment, gave way, and eventually sent to the 
Marquis the lyric thai 'twere potable which became 
the germ of Maud. 
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At this time Tennyson's position and [sospects 
must h&ve given considerable anxiety to his friends. 
He read, he smoked, he lounged, he worked &t 
poetry, but he gave no signs of intending to publish, 
and seemed unlikely ever to make an independent 
position for himself. Wordsworth said, on reading 
The Tmo Voice!, " He ought to have done greater 
things by this time." G. S. Venablea wrote to press 
on him the advantages of living at Cambridge, evi- 
dently fearing that intellectual stagnation would 
ensue from his secluded life. "Do not continne 
to be HO careless of fame and of influence." It is 
difficult not to gild the early and struggling years 
of great men with some of the dignity that seems so 
inseparable from their later life, and it is hard to 
imagine how unBatiefactory the position must have 
seemed to his friends. It really appeared as though 
a man of great genius and surpassing powers might 
drift into a hypochcmdriac and indolent life. But 
with majestic independence or dignified inertia 
Tennyson held on his way. He was often in London 
in these years, and though he did not go into general 
society, he saw much of his old friends ; he was not 
a frequenter of clubs ; but he liked rambling about, 
talking — we leam that he was famous for his powers 
of mimicry— dining in such seclusionaswas attainable 
at quiet taverns, and accepting with good grace 
the visits of friends at his humble lodgings in the 
Strand. His tastes were simple enough. A perfect 
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dinner was ■ beefsteak, a potato, a cut of cheese, a 
[ttntofport followed by a pipe; "all fine-catured 
men," he said, when bantered on his homely tastes 
in food, "know what is good to eat." He was in- 
terested, in a deep-minded abstruse way, in social 
movements and politics. He saw Carlyle, Rogers, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Landot, Leigh Hunt and 
Thomas Campbell, and came to be generally re- 
garded as a man of high possibilities. Carlyle con- 
ceived a great admiration for him, though he spoke 
of him as a " tife-guardsman spoilt by making 
poetry." Writing to Emerson, Carlyle described 
him as "a man solitary and sad, as certain men are, 
dwelling in an element of gloom, carrying a bit of 
Chaos about him, in short, which he is manu&ctur- 
ing into Cosmos ... he preferred clubbing with 
his mother and some sisters, to live impromoted 
and write Poems. . . . One of the finest-looking 
men in the world — a great shock of rough dusky 
dark hair ; bright, laughing, hazel eyes ; massive 
aquiline &ce, most massive yet most delicate ; of 
sallow brown complexion, almost Indian looking; 
clothes cynically loose, free-and-easy, smokes infinite 
tobacco. His voice is musical, metallic, fit for loud 
laughter and piercing wail, and all that may lie 
between ; speech and speculation free and plente- 
ous ; I do not meet in these iate decades such 
company over a pipe I We shall see what he will 
grow to." 
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Again, to his brother John, Carlyte sent another 
word-portrait : " A fine, Urge-featured, dim-eyed, 
bronze-cotoured, shaggy-headed man is Alfred ; 
dusky, smoky, free-and-easy ; who swims outwardly 
and inwardly, with great composure, in an articulate 
element as of tranquil chaos and tobacco-smoke ; 
great now and then when he does emerge ; a most 
restAil, brotherly, solid-hearted man." 

Carlyle thought and wrote scornfully as yet of 
Tennyson's poetry, and described him once as seated 
on a dunghill surrounded by dead dogs, which was 
bis delicate way of alluding to the classical subjects 
at which Tennyson worked. When Tennyson 
chained him with this criticism Carlyle admitted 
with a grim smile that it was not a very lucid 
description. 

The decade ending with Tennyson's marriage 
in 1850, when he was forty, was a fruitful period, 
rich in work, in experience, and in hope. In 1843 
he published the two volumes which contained a 
selection of early poems, with a number of idylls 
and eclogues, simple pictures of English life. 
Tennyson felt with Wordsworth that upon the 
sacredness of home life depended the greatness 
and stability of a people. It was in this volume 
that he came home to the heart of the nation; 
be passed from the exercise of pure ima gi nation 
into the region of humanity, of domestic and 
national emotion. Whether this was an advantage 
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from the purely poetic point of view may be de- 
bated ; bat it is not possible to doubt that it widened 
and deepened his influence, and enabled him to 
appeal with remarkable force to a comprehensive 
circle. Even Carlyle, who thought lightly of all 
English poetry, said that in this book he " felt the 
pulse of a real man's heart ... a right vaUant, 
true, lighting, victorious heart." Such poems as 
The Gardener » Daughter, The Lord of Burleigh, 
LodtaUy Hall, and the conclusion of The Mm/ Queen, 
touched the imagination and the emotion of a class 
of readers which Ulyttet, St. Agiies' Eve and Sir 
Galahad would have left cold. 

The new poema were mostly written in a foolscap 
parchment-bound account-book of blank paper, 
which went by the name of the " Butcher's Book." 
FitaGeraJd says, " The poems were written in A.T.'s 
very fine hand (he once said, not thinking of him- 
self, that great men generally wrote ' terse ' hands) 
towards one side of the large page ; the unoccupied 
edges and comers being often stript down for pipe 
lights, taking care to save the MS., as A. T. once 
seriously observed. These pages ■ ■ . were one by 
one torn out for the printer, and, when returned 
with the proofi, were put in the fire." 

Still, the destruction of these MSS, is a matter 
of comparatively bttle moment, as the poems were 
in most cases practically completed in his mind 
before being written down, the corrections aftet- 
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wards being very few ; had he written rough dnfts 
and corrected them repeatedljr in writing, th» to 
study the process of thought would have been 
deeply interesting. 

It is interesting to note the effect that the 
volume of 184S had upon Charles Dickens; he 
wrote from Broadstairs in that year: "I have 
been reading Tennyson all this morning on the 
sea-shore. Among other trifling effects, the waters 
have dried up as they did of old, and shown me all 
the mermen and mermaids at the bottom of the 
ocean ; together with millions of queer creatures, 
half fish and half fungus, looking down into all 
manner of coral caves and seaweed conservatories ; 
and staring in with their great dull eyes at every 
open nook and loophole." In this criticism is 
finely exemplified the effect of pure suggestion 
opon an imaginative mind. 

It is difficult to give any connected record of the 
incidents of these years ; to begin with, they were 
extremely uneventful ; but there seems, too, to have 
been an almost entire cessation of correspondence 
between Tennyson and his friends. His mother 
and sisters had settled at Tunbridge Wells, and the 
Poet made his home with them ; they then moved, 
as I have said, to Boxley, near Maidstone; he was 
often at Park House, in the neighbourhood, where 
Edmund Lushington lived, who married Tennyscm's 
Kster Cecilia. He went to London occasionally, and 
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indulged, when hia funds permitted, in vague 
rambling tours. In 184.5 he was at Eastbourne, 
hard at work on The Princess. The opening scene 
in the Utter was drawn from a Mechanics' Institute 
fgte held at Park House in 1842. In Memoriam 
had just been finished. 

One disagreeable incident at this period proved 
fertile in misfortune for Tennyson ; when the family 
were living at Beech Hill they had made the ac- 
quaintance of a certain Dr. Allen, an unpractical 
enthusiastic man, of an inventive turn, who hod 
conceived the idea of wood-carving by machinery. 
His enthusiasm was infectious, and Tennyson sold 
sonfe land which he possessed at Grasby in Lincoln- 
shire, and invested the proceeds, together with all 
the other money he possessed, in the concern ; he 
moreover persuaded his brothers and sisters to 
follow his example to a certain extent. The project 
collapsed, and the whole of Tennyson's independent 
income was gone ; he had been hoping that he might 
soon, if things prospered, venture to marry, and 
now this seemed for ever impossible. The remorse 
at having lost the money of hia brothers and 
sisters did not improve matters, and he was attacked 
with such severe hypochondria that for a time it 
was thought he could never recover. " I have 
drunk," he wrote, " one of those most bitter draughts 
out of the cap of life, which go near to make men 
hate the world they move in." Again he wrote : 
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"What with ruin in. the distance and hypochoodrU 
in the foreground, God help all I " 

The £unily now moved to Cheltenham, to a houae 
in St. James's Square ; and Tennyson himself was 
obliged to undergo a course of hydropathy under 
which he slowly regained his health. 

In 1845 he was offered and accepted a pension 
of £200 a year from the Civil List. The intention 
was communicated to him in a dignified letter from 
Sir Robert Peel. It seenu that the idea originated 
with Carlyle, who insisted that Lord Houghton 
should appeal for it ; Lord Houghton appears to 
have deprecated doing so, asking, "What will my 
constituents say ? " 

" Richard Milnes," said Carlyle, "on the Day of 
Judgment, when the Lord asks you why you didn't 
get that pension for Alfred Tennyson, it will not do 
to lay the blame on your constituents ; it is you that 
will be danmed." 

Lord Houghton then went to Peel, who said that 
there was a question whether Sheridan Knowles 
should not rather receive a pension. Lord Houghton 
decided the matter by inducing Peel to read 
Ulysstt. 

Tennyson himself felt some qualms at accepting 
it, as was only natural ; but in the wreck of his 
fortunes it no doubt helped to hft the burden. 
Peel, moreover, had told him that be need not be 
hampered by it in the public expression of any 
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opinimi he might choose to take up, "So," wrote 
Tennj^n to hia old friend and relative Rawnslej, 
"if I take a pique against the Queen or the Court 
or Peel himself, I may, if I will, bully them with aa 
much freedom, tho' not perhaps quite so gracefully 
as if I were still unpensioned. Something in that 
word ' pension ' sticks in my gizzard ; it is only the 
name, and perhaps would 'smell sweeter ' by some 
other." 

In 184<6 he made a tour in Switzerland. "I was 
satisfied," he wrote, "with the size of ci«gs, but 
mountains, great mountains disappointed me." 

In the same year the fourth edition of the poems 
came out, and Bulwer Lytton made a savage attack 
upon him because of the pension, being under the 
impression apparently that Tennyson belonged to a 
wealthy family. Tennyson retorted in a poem of 
concentrated bittemesa, called The Neni Titnmt 
and the Poels, in which Lytton is described as 

He padded man that wean the almya. 

This poem reveals in a high degree Tennyson's 
power of personal invective, which as a rule he kept 
severely in check. " Wretched work," he said long 
afterwards, " Odium liierariutn ! I never sent my 
lines to Punch — John Forster did. They were too 
bitter. 1 do not think that I should ever have 
published them." 

In 1847 The Princen appeared. Tennyson 
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never itbought very highly of this gr&ceful, hght- 
hearted romance. The poem underwent consider- 
able alterations, the six lyrical interludes being 
introduced in 1850, and in 3851 the "weird 
seizures " of the prince. These lyrics, such as As 
Through (he Land and Smeet and Lotv, with the 
occasional poems introduced into the narrative, 
Teart, idle teart and the exquisite idyll Come dorm 
O Maid from yonder moun^'n height, belong to his 
very best work. He used to indicate certain 
passages in The Princess as among his best blank 
verse, notably the lines from the last canto : — 

Look up, and let th; DBture etrike on mine ; 

but it is &ir criticism to maintain that the simile 
which cmnes into this p 



bi tliat fine ui T tremble, all the psat 
Helta mistr-liks Into this bright hour, and this 
Ib mom to more, and all the rioh toHjome 
Beela, lu Iht golden A-iilman woodiatid redi 
Alk-aart the miofe of burning weed* — 

is too literary a simile, and is like a trench dug across 
the path of the simple and direct emotion which 
the speech reveals. 

FitzGerald, like Carlyle, gave up all hopes of 
Tennyson after The Princess. He said that " none 
of the songs had the old champagne flavour," 
ft criticism which somewhat vitiated the worth of 
the judgment Moreover, it was noticed that 
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nothing either by Thackeray or Tennyson met 
with FitzGerald's approbation unlcM he had 
seen it first in MS. 

From 1846 to 1850 Tennyson lived mainly with 
his mother at Cheltenham, occupying a small dis- 
ordered room at the top of the house, where papers 
lay in confusion on tables, chairs and floor, where 
he smoked innumerable pipes, and discoursed to an 
occasional friend who penetrated to his retreat on 
the deepest problems of life, mingling his talk with 
abundance of high-flavoured humour. He made a 
few friends at Cheltenham — Dobson, the Principal 
of the College, and Frederick Robertson, the "much- 
beloved " priest, of whom Tennyson said that the 
first time they met he himself could talk, from 
sheer nervousness, of nothing but beer, because he 
felt that Robertson admired his poems and wished 
"to pluck the heart from his mystery." 

He was a great walker and took long rambles in 
the beautiful and secluded woodland country that 
lay about the little town. One interesting conver- 
sation is recorded. He was on a visit to London, 
and was found sitting with Thackeray, with a stack 
of shag tobacco, and a Homer, and the poems of 
Miss Barrett (Mrs. Browning) on the table. They 
praised her work, and Tennyson went on to speak of 
Catullus whom he called " the tenderest of Roman 
poets," quoting the delicious picture of the baby 
smiling at his &ther from his mother's iMreast, from 
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the Ejnthalamium. Thackeray said, " I do not rate 
Catullus highly — I could do better myself." The 
nest day Thackeray wrote a recantation penitently 
apologising for the " silly and conceited speech " be 
had made, saying, "At the time 1 thought I was 
making a perfectly simple and satisfactory observa- 
tion." Tennyson's comment on this was, "No one 
but a noble-hearted man could have written such a 
letter." 

Tennyson, when in London, used to take long 
walks at night with Carlyle, who would rave against 
the "jackasseries" of Government and the "acrid 
putrescence" of the suburbs. He used also to attend 
Bogers's breakfast parties, and had a sincere friend- 
ship for the self-conscious, tender-hearted old man, 
with his trick of bitter speech. " Peace be to him," 
Tennyson said long after, "often bitter but very 
kindly at heart. We have often talked of death 
t<^ther till I have seen the tears roll down his 
cheeks." Mrs. Carlyle gives a delightful picture of 
Tennyson at an evening party, where some private 
theatricals were performed, arranged by Dickens 
and Forster. " Passing through a long dim passage," 
she writes, " I came on a toll man leant to the wall, 
with his head touching the ceUing like a caryatid, 
to all appearance asleep, or resolutely trying it under 
the most unfavourable circumstances. 'Alfred 
Tennyson!' 1 exclaimed, in joyful surprise. 'Well!' 
said he, taking the hand I held out to him, and 
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forgetting to let it go agun. ' I did not know you 
were in town/ ssid I. ' I should like to know who 
yoa are,' said he, ' I know that I know you, but I 
cannot tell your name,'- — tuid I had actually to 
name myself to him. Then he woke up in good 
earnest." 

In IS48 he travelled in Cornwall. His journal is 
full of exquisite notes of scenery, conveyed in crisp 
jewelled phrases. It was here that he formed 
the resolution to take up the Arthurian legends 
seriouslr. 

In May, 1850, In Memoriam was printed and 
given to a few friends ; and shortly afterwards 
pubhshed anonymously. It seems impossible now 
that the authorship could have been doubted ; but 
one review spoke of it as " much shallow art spent 
on the tenderness shown to an Amaryllis of the 
Chancery Bar," and another critic pronounced that 
these touching tines evidently came " from the full 
heart of the widow of a mUitary man." 

But the volume was warmly welcomed by 
teachers such as Maurice and Robertson, who were 
sUU trying to harmonise the exact utterances of 
revelation with pn^ressive science ; scientific men 
such as T^ndall, whose natural bias was strongly 
religious and emotional, were still more delighted 
to welcome one who showed that the spirit of 
science was alien neither to poetry nor religious 
emotion. Bishop Westcott felt on reading the 
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poem that "the hope of nun lay in the historic 
realisation of the gospel," and was deeply moved by 
the author's "splendid fiuth, in the feee of the 
frankest acknowledgment of every difficulty, in the 
growing purpose of the sum of life, and in the noble 
destiny of the individual man." 
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THE year 1850 was indubitably the moat 
memorable in Temiyson's life — the annvs 
tmrabiUt. He reached the summit; and his life 
after that date was a peaceful, prosperous pn^resa 
dovn the easy vale of days. He had come to the 
conclusion that his books seemed likely to produce, 
together with the pension and certain small property, 
a sufficient income for marriage. On the 13th of 
June, 1650, he nurried Emily Sarah Sellwood, sister 
of Mrs. Charles Tennyson-Turner, at Shiplake, near 
Henley. The bridegroom was forty, the bride a 
few years younger. It was the happiest and most 
fortunate act of a life that had hitherto been troubled 
and vexed; "the peace of God came into my life 
before the altar when I married her," he said. 

Mrs. Tennyson was a woman of extraordinary 
loyalty and un&iling sweetness, with a delicate 
critical taste, cheerful, wise, courageous and sym- 
pathetic She was an ideal companion for a great 
ItHiely nature in constant need of tender love and 
unobtrusive sympathy. It ia the kind of marriage 
(84) 
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that seems to make the institution deserve the name 
of a Sacrament. The rest of her life was entirely 
given to her husband. She sustained, encouraged 
and sheltered him ; though for many years she was 
an invalid and seldom left her sofa, yet the 
holy influence never diminished. It is worth quot- 
ing that a few weeks after the marriage Tennyson, 
sitting one evening smoking with Venables and 
Aubrey de Vere, said, between puffs of his pipe, as 
though pursuing a lonely train of thought, " I have 
known many women who were excellent, one in one 
way and one in another way, but this woman is the 
noblest I have ever known," 

In the same year he was offered the Laureatfiship, 
vacant by the death of Wordsworth. The only other 
poet whose claims were seriously discussed was 
Rogers. 

Tennyson wrote to Mr. H. D. Rawnsley, " I was 
advised by my fiiends not to decline it. ... I 
have no passion for courts, but a great love of 
privacy." 

After a short stay at Waminglid in Sussex, the 
Tennysons took up their abode in Twickenham, in 
a house called Chapel House, in Montpelier Row. 
It had a fine interior with some stately carving. 
Here the first years of a happy wedded life were 
spent. They travelled a good deal ; but there are 
occasional glimpses of a beautifid home life, Tenny- 
toa reading aloud to hia numerous callers in the 
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littie quiet garden. A child was born dead in 1S51, 
but in I85S Hallam, the present Lord Tennyson, 
was bom. "Now I will tell you," he wrote to 
Forster, "of the birth of a Uttle son this day. I have 
seen beautiful things in my Ufe, but I have never 
seen anything more beautiful than the mother's f&ce 
as she lay by the young child an hour or two after, 
or heard anything sweeter than the little lambLke 
bleat of the young one ... he gave out a little 
note of satisfaction every now and then as he lay by 
his mother, which was the most pathetic sound in its 
helplessness I ever listened to." F. D. Maurice was 
asked to be sponsor and accepted the honour with 
tremulous responsibility. When Henry Hallam 
heard that the child was called Hallam he said with 
gmff amusement, "They would not name him Alfred 
lest be should turn out a fool, and so they named 
him Hallam." 

In November, 1852, the Dulse of Wellingl<m 
died. The Ode was published on the morning 
of the funeral ; but not quite in its present form. 
It was received, Tcsmyson said, with "all but 
universal depreciation ... by the Press," though 
it is hard to see how its great qualities of simphcity 
and majesty came to be overlooked. Sometimes, it 
is true, the simplicity just overreaches itself: 



ia a hrfperbole which is almost commonplace. 
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And now b^an the steady [vofier of honours umI 
dignities which in England still testify, as a rule, to 
ft certain degree of eminence. In 1853 he was 
offered the Rectorship of the Uniferstty of Edin- 
bni^h. He repUed gratelully, but saying that " he 
could neither undertake to come to Edinboro', nor 
to deliver an inaugural address at the time speci- 
fied." In 1855 came the offer of the OxlSjrd 
D.C.L., su^ested by the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Tennyson accepted it and was re- 
ceived with immense enthusiasm, the shout of " In 
Hemoriam" from the undeigroduates taking pre- 
cedence of the cries for "Alma" and "Inkermsn," 
with which Sir John Bui^yne and Sir de Lacy 
Evans were greeted. 

In 185S he had visited Bonchurch with the idea 
of taking a house there : he heard of Forringford, 
visited it, approved of it, occupied and eventually 
bought it. It appears from a letter that be was 
then making about £500 a year by his books, but 
that his private means were otherwise scanty. It 
was a home for over forty years. 

They had found Twickenham too accessible to 
droppers-in, obnoxia hotpitibua. Yet the life on 
which Tennyson was about to embark had its 
dangers even for a man of his temperament. His 
love of solitary brooding, his oiorbidity, his self- 
absMption, were all Ukely to be increased rather 
than diminished by the new circiunstances. A 
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man without strongly defined agricultural tastes 
or definite duties of a local or civic kind, is in 
danger, in the country, of sinking into melancholy, 
or if this is successfully resisted, and tranquillity 
attained, of losing intellectual stimulus and mental 
liveliness, of spinning round and round like a stick 
caught in an eddy, away from the stream of things. 
But it must be remembered that Tennyson's life 
had hitherto been chiefly lived in backwaters, that 
his nervous constitution was more adapted to bear 
the strain of solitude, owing to his capacity for 
absorption in a train of thought, for prolonged 
brooding over great ideas, than to tolerate a life 
frittered by ceaseless social invasions. He had, 
moreover, his wife and children ; he had his work, 
which was continuous, if not daily ; he was a diligent 
and laving observer of nature — and, what must not 
be forgotten — he had his fame, which enabled him 
practically to command the society of any one he 
desired at short notice : moreover Mrs. Tennyson 
not only relieved him entirely of domestic burdens, 
but kept them as completely hidden as though 
they existed not — a triumph of grace of which 
even the most devoted housewives are hardly 
capable ; she sheltered him, too, from worries 
of an external kind, until her forces began to fail, 
when her son slipped into her place with a noble 
dutifulnesB as worthy of record as that of Mnaa 
himael£ 
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The country life began at once with a deliberate 
resoluteness. The happy couple looked after their 
fitrm, visited the poor and sick of the village, swept 
up leaves, mowed grass, gravelled walks. Tennyson 
himself collected flowers, watched the ways of birds 
through spy-glasses, and took long walks with 
friends or the local geologist. All this was very 
wise and philosophical ; perhaps he knew that 
these are just the simple pursuits which a man, 
if he once has the courage to embark upon them, 
finds opening out in all sorts of unexpected channels, 
and growing rather than diminishing in interest 
every year. He made companions, too, of his 
bojni, and endeavonred to bring them up in simple 
and affectionate ways. It is interesting to note 
bow careful Tennyson was to train the imaginative 
powers of his children. His son records how the 
younger boy Lionel was brought down from his bed 
one night, wrapt in a blanket, to see a comet ; the 
child suddenly awaking and finding himself under 
the coot stany night, asked, " Am I dead ? " 

Into this quiet domestic life Tennyson sank, Uke 
a diving bird into a pool, with hardly a ripple. 
When Forster complained that his friends neither 
saw him nor heard from him, he replied that 
he never wrote letters except in answer, adding, 
" I beseech you and all my Mends' most charitable 
interpretation of whatever I do or may be said to 
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Id 1854 he was working hard at Maud, mom- 
iiigand evening; his "sacred pipes," u he called 
them, were indulged in for half an hour after break- 
fast and half an hour after dinner, when no one was 
allowed to be with him, because he said that his 
best thoughts came to him then. His best working 
days he used to aay were " in the early spring, when 
Nature b^ns to awaken from her winter sleep," 
He worked sitting in a hard high-hacked wooden 
chair in his little room at the top of the house. As 
he sate or as he wrote he would murmur aloud his 
lines or fragments of lines : as some musicians com- 
pose with an instrument, while others never refer to 
one ; so some poets write and correct by eye, others 
by ear. Tennyson found that the spoken word 
helped him greatly, and that the constant reading 
aloud of his poems assisted him more than anything 
else to detect faults — a &ct which illustrates the 
high value he set upon vowel sounds. 

In the same year Millais came to stay with them. 
Tennyson made an interesting criticism, and as true 
as it is interesting, in conversation with the great 
painter, whose early splendid fault — if it can be 
called a &ult — was a disproportionate insistence on 
the detail of a picture, a want of subordination of 
interest. 

"If you have," said Tennyson, "human beings 
before a wall, the wall ought to be picturesquely 
painted, and in harmony with the idea pervading 
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the picture, but must not be mode obtnsve by the 
tviclu being loo misutely drawn, since it is the 
hunum beings that ought to have the real interest 
for ua in a dramatic subject-picture." It is interest- 
ing that what Tennyson saw and expretwed so clearly 
with reference to another art, he did not enough 
apply to his own : a poem like 2'he Princete sufiers 
from the very fault that he here so clearly indicates. 

In 1855 came an incident which seems to have 
interested and encouraged Tennyson deeply, and 
to have made him feel that the poet after all 
could quicken the pulse of the working and 
6ghtiiig world. He was told that the English 
soldiers at the Crimea were many of them greatly 
excited about The Charge of the Light Brigade, and 
that they would Uke to have it in their hands. 
Tennyson had a thousand copies printed in sUps and 
sent out ; in this he restored the original version, 
retaining the phrase "someone had blundered," 
which was the germ of the poem, but which in ac- 
cwdance with criticism he had altered. 

In 1855 his acquaintance with Robert Browning 
ripened into a true and loyal triendship. Mrs. 
Browning, writing to Mrs. Tennyson on the subject,' 
sud, on one occasion when Tennyscm had been 
dining with them, that she had overheard in the 
next room, through the smoke, " some sentences " 
(of Tennyson's) "which in this materialistic low- 
talking world, it was comfort and triumph to hear 
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from the lips of such a man." She went on to by 
and console Mrs. Tennyson for the hanh criticisms 
that were appearing on Maud, which was published 
in 1855. But the publication had one tangible 
result ; with the proceeds of the poem Tennyson 
bought Farringford. 

He now settled down to work at the Idylls ,- the 
subject had been in his mind for twenty years, and 
in 1843 the Morte d' Arthur fragment had appeared. 
He began with Merlin and Vivien, which he finished 
in two months, and went on with Geraint and Enid. 

It is interesting to note how the little touches of 
everyday life were worked into the poem ; he used 
at the time to dig a good deal for exercise ; one day 
as he dug, a robin hopped round him, inspecting 
bis work in the hope of some rich grub being 
thrown out ; 

Ab aorefdl robinB e;e tha dalver's Coil 

was the result. 

When the furniture from Twickenham was being 
moved into Farringibrd and the house was in entire 
confusion, the Prince Consort called, and made finn 
tHends with the Poet. Tennyson had met him 
before only in a dream. The night before the 
Laureateship was offered him he dreamed that the 
Prince Qinsort had met him and kissed him. "Very 
kind but very German," had been Tennyson's 
thought. 
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There followed easy, prosperous years, with un- 
remitting, unhurried wwk, a quiet country life, di' 
versified by visits from congenial friends, and plenty 
of leisurely travel both in England and abroad to 
stir the lazy pulses ; on these tours Tennyson's 
observation was much on the alert — many similes 
were briefly sketched in a few salient words for 
future use j his observation seemed to have centred 
almost entirely on nature and natural objects ; 
there is little trace of any notes of humanity or 
human talk. He was still fretful at intervals over 
unintelligent critics whom he called " mosquitoes." 
In 1858 he delayed the pubUcation of the newly 
written IdylU, and Jowett, who had a sincere 
mission for giving trenchant advice to his intimate 
friends if he saw them giving way to weaknesses, 
wrote a highly characteristic letter to remonstrate 
with him. 

" Anyone," he wrote, " who cares about you is 
deeply annoyed that you are deterred l^ them 
('mosquitoes') from writing or publishing. The 
feeling grows and brings in after years the still 
more painful and deeper feeling that they have 
prevented you frvm putting out half your powers. 
Nothing is so likely to lead to misrepresentation. 
Persons don't understand that sensitiveness is often 
combined with real manliness as well as great 
intellectual gifts, and they regard it as a sign 
of fear and weakness." 
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This is shrewd advice and &uthitilly given. 

It was about this dat« that Mr. G. F. Watts's 
great picture of the Poet was painted, now in the 
possession of Lady Henry Somerset. It is the 
noblest and moat ideal representation of the man. 
Out of the cloud of luxuriant hair towers the stately 
forehead, the eyes dim with a certain trouble of 
thought, but yet with an inward serenity ; the thin 
moustache and beard half hide, half accentuate the 
full strong lips. It is the &ce of a dreamer of 
immortal dreams. 

In December, 1 861, the Prince Consort died, and 
Tennyson wrote the Dedication to the Idyll*, probably 
the simplest and most sincere complimentary poem 
ever penned. This led to his first interview with 
Queen Victoria. Tennyson said, " There was a kind 
of stately innocence about her," "I was conscious," 
he said, "of having spoken with considerable emotion 
to the Queen, but I have a very imperfect recollec- 
tion of what I did say. Nor indeed . . . do I very 
well recollect what Her Majesty said to me ; but I 
loved the voice that spoke, for being very blind I 
am much led by the voice, and blind as I am and as 
I told her I was, I yet could dimly perceive so 
great an expression of sweetness in her countenance 
as made me wroth with those imperfect carltt de 

From this interview dated a sincere friendship 
between the Queen and her Laureate. In 1868 
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the Queen asked him what she could do for him, 
no doubt with the idea of conferring some dignity 
upim him. Tennyson's reply was, " Nothing, Madam, 
but shake my two boys by the hand. It may keep 
them loyal in the troublous times to come." 

At this time he was much taken up with his 
experiments in classical metres; BoHdicea was the 
one of which he was most proud ; but he realised 
Uie extreme difficulty of finding suitable words in 
sufficient numbers to finish the lines with. 

Indeed the metre of BoSdicea has only a very 
superficial resemblance to the metre of the Auit 
of Catullus ^ which he imitated. Tennyson's metre is 
in reality only a trochaic, with dactylic substitutions 
in certain feet ; but this matters little, and the 
poem is a magnificent cataract of rhythmical sound. 

A good instance of Tennyson's superficial rough* 
ness is given in a reminiscence of this period. Mr. 
Thomas Wilson was staying at Farringford and saw 
much of the Tennysons. He was suffering from fits 
of deep melancholy ; on one of these occasions he 
made some complaint to Tennyson hinting at a desire 
for death. Tennyson replied, with genial gruSiiess, 
"Just go grimly on !" — and on another occasion, "If 
you wish to kill yourself, don't do it here ; go to 
Yarmouth and do it decently." Mr. Allingham, 
who was there at the same time, said that he talked 
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to Tennyson &bout Browning. " I can't undeiatand 
how he should c«re for my poetry," said Tennyson. 
" His new poem has fifteen thousand lines. There's 
copiousness for you I Good-night J " 

As years went on life became, so to speak, less 
and less eventful. One of the chief interests of F&r- 
ringford was the endless succession of distinguished 
guests that came there. Tennyson's hours of work 
were strictly respected, but it seems as though when 
there were friends in the house he had little leisure 
for solitary work. He still took a short time after 
breakfast and a short time after dinner by himself; 
hut he walked with his guests in the morning, sate 
to talk with them in the afternoon and evening. 
His abundant geniality and sociability when he was 
in the presence of those who understood him was 
in curious contrast to his almost abnormal shyness, 
his hatred for what fae called "the humbug of 
Society." He often made friends, particularly with 
people of simplicity of character, with extraordinary 
rapidity ; and his true hospitaUty was shown in his 
accustomed ferewell, " Come whenever you can." 

For instance, in ]864 Garibaldi came to see him, 
and planted a tree at Farringford ; the two great men 
repeated Italian poetry together. "Are you a poet?" 
Tennyson said to him. "Yes," said the warrior. 
They talked together; Tennyson said, "I doubt 
whether he understood me perfectly, and his mean- 
ing wu often obscure to me." Tennyson advised 
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him not to talk politics in England. After he wu 
gone Tennyson praised the ougestic simplicity of 
his maimers and said that in worldly matters he 
seemed to have the "divine stupidity of a hero." 

The same year he made an expedition to dittany, 
with the intention of visiting places traditionally 
connected with the Arthurian legend. Tennyson 
of course located his Camelot in " a land of old np- 
heaven from the abyss." This was imagined to lie 
to the west of I>and's End, and the Scilly Isles to be 
the tops of its submerged mountains. 

In 1864 the Ejioch Arden volume was published, 
probably the most popular of all Tennyson's works. 
Sixty thousand copies were sold in a very short 
time. The poem oi Enoch Arden itself was written 
in a fortnight in a little summer-house at Farring- 
ford. In 1865 he visited Waterloo, and Weimar. He 
went to Goethe's houses, and found the sight of 
Goethe's old boots and bottles interesting and 
pathetic In October, 1863, he was at work at the 
new poenL of LucreUus. 

In the following year he sent his boy to Marl- 
borough, where his old &iend Bradley was head- 
master. An interesting account of his visit is 
preserved. He told many stories and read aloud 
obediently. After dinner one night he was asked 
by Mrs. Bradley to read The Grandmother ; he 
refused, saying, " I can't read The Grandmother 
[Hoperly except after break&st when I am weak 
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and tremulouB ; fortified by dinner and a glass of 
port I am tew vigorous." He thcD read Tke Northern 
Farmer and at the conclusion turned to a Belgian 
govemcBs who was present and asked her how 
much she understood. " Pas un mot. Monsieur ! " 
He went on reading, laughing, as he read, until the 
tears came, and careAiUy explaining the points to 
the governess. This gives a pleasing picture of his 
simple kindliness, 

He subscribed at this time to the testimonial to 
Governor Eyre, whose excessive severity in Jamaica 
had caused great indignation. This act of Tenny- 
son's was severely commented upon. His own view 
was that Governor Eyre had nipped in the bud an 
outbreak that might hare equalled the Indian 
Mutiny in horrm'. 

In 1S67 it was thought that Mrs. Tennyson re- 
quired some bracing change from the soft air of 
Farringford ; and Tennyson himself began to suffer 
from the curiosity and impertinence of summer 
pilgrims to Farringford. Accordingly he bought a 
secluded tract of ground near Hoslemere, on the 
headland called Blackdown, which stood high and 
commanded a magnificent view of the southern 
plains 1 he named it Aldworth, from a village with 
which his family had been connected ; and Mr. 
Knowles, now editor of the Nineteetiih Centtay, 
then practising aa an architect, built a house 
there from the Poet's rough desiga The house 
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is stately, and the details Are beautiful — but it locks 
charm. 

He was invited in December, 1867, by W. H. 
Thompson, Master of Trinity, to stay with him at 
Cambridge, and replied in a delightfully chuacter- 
isticnote: — 

" A smoking-room ! If I put pipe to mouth tha-e, 
should I not see gray Elohim ascending out of the 
earth, him whom we capped among the walks in 
golden youth, and hear a voice, 'Why hast thou 
disquieted me to bHng me up?' I happened to 
say to Clark that, &om old far-away undei^raduate 
recollections of the unapproachable and august se- 
clusion of Trinity Lodge, Cambridge, I should feel 
more blown out with glory by spending a night 
under your roo^ than by having lived Sultan-like 
for a week in Buckingham Palace, Now, you see, 
I was not proposing a visit to you, but speaking as 
after wine and over a pipe, and fidling into a trance 
with my eyes open." 

In the following year, 1868, he was working at 
Hebrew ; the foundation-stone of Aldworth was laid 
on the 33rd of April, Shakespeare's birthday. In 
the following mtmth LucreUtu was pubhshed in 
MacnuUan's Magazine, which drew a characteristic 
note from Jowett to Mrs. Tennyson; — 

" I thought Lucretim a most noble poem, and 
that is the universal impression. I canm>t see any 
reason why Alfred should not write better and better 
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as long as he liv«, and as Mr. Browning 8ay§ that 
he hopes and intends to do. I know that a poet is 
an inspired person, who is not to be judged by 
ordinary rules, nor do I mean to interfere with him. 
But I can never see why some of the dreams of his 
youth should not still be reaUsed " — the last sentence 
probably refers to the contemplated comjdetion of 
the IdslU. 

In September of the same year he began The 
Hob) Grail and finished It in about a week, " like a 
breath of inspiration." He sent a |»oof to Mr. 
Palgrave, who wrote that he had ventured to show 
it to Max Miiller. Tennyson replied : — 

" You distress me when you tell me that, without 
leave given by me, you showed my poem to Mas 
Miiller : not that I care about Max Miiller's seeing 
it, but I do care for your not considering it a sacred 
deposit. Pray do so in future ; otherwise I shall 
see some boy in some Magazine ""■ifing a lame 
imitation of it, which a clever boy could do in 
twenty minutes — and though his work would be 
worth nothing, it would take away the bloom and 
freshness from mine. . . . 

" Please attend to my request about The Grail taiA 
The Looer'i Tale, and show them to no one, or if you 
can't depend upon yourself, forward them to me." 

In 1869 his old College of Trinity, Cambridge, 
elected him an "Honorary Fellow," a distinction 
he greatly valued. 
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In 1S72 be was wcffking at Gartth and lA/tteUe; 
he wrote to Mr. Knowles that he " found it more 
difficult to deal with than anything except perhaps 
A^bne/t Field." With the publication of that 
idyll be thought the cycle complete ; but later on, 
feeling that some introduction to Merlin and 
Vivien was necessary, he wrote BaUn and Balan. 
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IN 1 873 Mr. Gladstone offered the Poet a baronetcy 
from the Queen. Tennyson replied that he 
and Mrs. Tennyson did not desire it for themselves, 
but would wish it to be oSBumed by his son at any 
age it might be thought right to fix upon. He 
added that he expected that this was outside all 
precedent, and said that he hoped there was not 
the least chance of the Queen's construing it into 
a slight of the proffered honour. "I hope," he 
added, "that 1 have too much of the old-world 
loyalty left in me not to wear my lady's favours 
against all comers, should you think that it would 
be mere agreeable to Her Majesty that I should do 
sa" Mr. Gladstone replied that it would be an 
innovation to confer an honour on a son in a father's 
lifetime ; and Tennyson thereupon declined the 
honour altogether with obvious relief. 

His ftiendship with Mr. Gladstone grew and 

deepened. In 1874, at the time of the Dissolution, 

Tennyson wrote : " Care not, you have done great 

w(^, and if even now you rested, your name would 

(M) 
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be read in cme. of the direst pages of fingUsh 
history." He went on to add that in some points 
of policy they had differed ; aa years went on they 
differed stillinore widely. When Mr. Gladstone took 
up the cause of Irish Home Rule, Tennyson wrote, 
in reply to a question on the subject, " I love Mr. 
Gladstone, but I hate his present poUcy." 

In 1874 Mrs. Tennyson became seriously ill, and 
was for the rest of her life, over twenty years, prac- 
tically confined to her bo&. She was, according to 
Jowett, " one of the most beautiful, the purest, the 
most innocent, the most disinterested persons whom 
I have ever known." He went on to say that 
"it is no wonder that people speak of her with 
bated breath, as a penon whom no one would ever 
think of criticising, whom every one would recog- 
nise, in goodness and saintliness, as the most uniike 
any one whom they have ever met." 

Jowett went on to say that she was probably 
her husband's best critic ; certainly the one whose 
authority be would most willingly have recognised. 
He spoke of her saintliness, which had nothing 
puritanical about it, her humour, her considerate- 
nesB, her courage. She preserved not only life but 
youth under invalid conditions ; and combined with 
great capacity for domestic management an extra- 
ordinary interest in religious, political and social 
movements, with an unflinching &ith, and an eye 
finnly directed to what was beautiful and great. 
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H&ny friends of the femily seem to have deliber- 
ately held that Mrs. Tenuysoa wsa as great as her 
husband ; Jowett adds that had such a criticism 
been repeated to her, she would merely have 
wondered that any one could seriously have supposed 
that there was any comparison possible. It must 
be reckoned among the many and great felicities of 
Tennys<Mi's life, the felicities which seem to have 
been so deliberately bestowed upon him, that the 
[absence and influence of such a wife was given him 
tilt his latest day. Probably even he himself, in- 
tensely and continuously grateful as he was to her, 
hardly realised how much she did for him in the 
way of open sympathy and stdl more of deft and 
uncomplaining management of somewhat difficult 
and intricate household conditions. 

Dear, near and true, no truer Time himeelf 
Oau prove you, tho' he nutke 7011 eTermore 
Dearer and nearer. 

In 187* Mr. Disraeli offered Tennyson a baronetcy 
from the Queen, for the second time, in a character- 
istically pompous letter, beginning, " A Govenunent 
should recf^nise intellect. It elevates and sustains 
the spirit of a nation." He went on to say that 
the Queen had shown her sympathy with science, 
but that it was more difficult to recognise the 
claims of Utorature because "the test of merit 
cannot be so precise." 

Tennyson replied as he had done to Gladstone, 
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refusing the honour for himself, and asking that it 
might be conferred on hia son after death. Mr. 
Disraeli rephed that this was contrary to precedent, 
and Tennyson agoia acquiesced. 

As a rule he was very unwilling to join any 
society or club that might make claims on his 
time or require his attendance. I imagine that a 
definite eng^ement always hung heavy on the 
spirits of the Poet. But he made an exception in 
fiivour of a remarkable society, called the Meta- 
physical Society, the inception of which was due to 
Mr. Knowtes. 

The intention of the society was to discuss the 
question of Christi«n Evidences with entire frank- 
ness, and to associate with pronounced Anglicans 
men of every other shade of religious thought, such 
as Roman Catholics, Unitarians, Nonconformists 
and even Agnostics, The lists of the society in- 
cluded almost all the advanced thinkers of the day, 
politicians, scientists, philosophers and literary men. 
It lasted for over ten years, and Tennyson even 
consented, once at least, to preside. The result of 
the discussions was never made public, hut Lord 
Tennyscm says that his father was more profoundly 
ctmvinced than ever by them of " the irrationahty 
of pure materialism," and thought that the theo- 
logians of the present day were much more en- 
lightened than their predecessors. 

The society came to an end in 1880, Huxley 
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gthatitdiedof "toomuch love." Tennyson 
himself said humorously that it perished because 
after ten years of strenuous effort no one had suc- 
ceeded in even defining the term " Metaphysics." 
It seems that practically Tennyson took no part in 
the discussions. 

Tennyson's mind was now actively turning to 
the drama, and this will perhaps be the best 
place to discuss briefly the literary merits of the 
plays. He published Queen Mary in 1879, which 
formed with Harold and Becket what he called 
his historical trilogy. 

The plays had a political or rather a national 
moi^. They were intended to portray "th'e 
malfing of England." In Queen Mary he aimed 
at representing the establishment of religious 
liberty for the individual, in Becket the struggle 
between the Crown and the Church, in Harold 
the conflict of the three rival races, Danes, Saxons 
and Normans for supremacy, and the "forecast of 
the greatness of our composite race." It is to be 
noted how large a part the religious element plays 
in all the three. In The Foresters he tried to sketch 
the state of the people during the period of the' 
M^na Carta, when the triumph of political liberty 
over Absolutism began. 

He had always taken a profound interest iu the 
drama, and it is interesting to note how the sub- 
jects were^ carefully chosen to fill gaps in the 
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sequence of Shakespeare's historical or chrooicle 
jUnya. The drama was very much in his thoughts ; 
he believed in it as a great humanising and eleva- 
ting iuducDce ; he thought that when education 
should have raised the literarjr standard of the 
people, the stage would be of enormous influence. 
He even went so &r as to hope that educational 
and municipal bodies would take to producing 
plays BO as to form part of on Englishman's edu- 
cation, in tifc same way that the drama formed 
a port of the ordinary life of the Greeks at the 
period of their highest greatness. 

He had a strong belief, moreover, in his own 
dramatic power; he hked the analysis of human 
motive and character. He was an enthusiastic 
critic of the drama, and entered with interest into 
the minutest details of scenic effect. His aim was 
to produce plays of high poetic excellence, and to 
put them into the hands of competent managers 
and actors for stage production. He was en- 
couraged to persevere in the task by such authori- 
ties as Spedding, George Eliot and G. H. Lewes, 
and was on the whole satisfied with the results. It 
must be remembered that he was sixty-five when 
he began this venture. 

The result, however, from the point of view of 
literature is, except perhaps in the case of Harold, 
even lamentable. It was as though a musician 
who had reached almost perfection on the violin. 
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took up at threescore the practice of the organ. 
He was at an age when his mind was fully stored 
with poetical substance ; the melody of his instru- 
ment was entirely under hii control, his brain was 
tumished with esquisite observation, and fertile 
with simple emotions. Moreover, owing to his 
great vitality, he had not yet outUved his power 
of sympathy with youth, and he still retained 
an abundance of that wondering joy in nature 
and life with which things or thoughts of beauty 
come home to the apprehension of the child, 
and which is of the essence of all lyrical 
poetry. 

AU this was sacrificed. He undertook instead 
the practice of an art with which he was not 
familiar, the painting in brief and characteristic 
touches complex characters in a crowded canvas. 
It is melancholy that no friend was found to tell 
him that dramatic situations were precisely those in 
which he had invariably biled, though it might have 
proved a congenial task for Jowett. In monologue, 
without the disturbing play of other inflnences, he 
had done wonders ; his mind was of the brooding 
kind that could throw itself intensely and profoundly 
into a single character. Again and again he had 
shown this, not only in his serious poems, but in 
the humorous rustical figures whose very heart he 
had laid open. He could even in a stately Hellenic 
fiuhion ooDtrive & slow duologue between two per- 
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■ons whose clur&cten he hftd fiilly penetrated. 
Yet evea here he hod produced an effect of stifiheu 
and Bolenmity. But his mind was quite without 
the vivacity and the minuteneu which can throw 
itself with inatiQctive rapidity into the swift give- 
and-take of dramatic situation ; he was no desaUor, 
as the Romans said. 

The consequence is that the plaj's, though the 
execnti(»i is faultless, somehow lack interest ; the 
wood is laid in order, hut the fire does not kindle. 
It is very difficult to say why they do not arouse 
emotion, but the tragedy and the pathos have no 
transporting power. They leave the heart cold. 
In ShakespcHre, with a far simpler outfit, a sudden 
spring seems to be touched, and we are in a new 
world. But it is possible to read Tennyson's plays 
wondering why no emotion is awakened. The 
reader feeb all the time that it is like Tennyson's 
description of Maud's &ce — 

.ull. 



It is remaricable that such letters as are given 
in the Life praising his plays are as a rule from 



J. A. Fronde wrote : — 

" You have reclaimed one more sectitxi of English 
history trom the wilderness and given it a finrm in 
which it will be fixed for ever. No one since 
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Shakespeare has done that. . . . You have givea 
us the greatest of all your works." 

About Be(Aet Mr. Brycc wrote : — 

"There is not, it seems to me, anything in 
modem poetry which helps us to realise as your 
drama does, the sort of power the Church exerted 
on her ministers." 

Robert Browning, it is true, was still more 
laudatory, writing about Queat Mary : — 

" Conception, execution, the whole and the ports, 
I see nowhere the shade of a fault, thank you once 
again!" 

But the view taken of Queen Mary was not 
wholly &vourable. Coventry Patmore wrote to 
a friend : — 

" 1 will let you have Tennyson's play shortly. 
It is better than I expected — for it is not meak. 
But it is quite uninteresting. Eveiy character is 
repulsive, and the sentimental themes, Mary's love 
for Philip and disappointment at not bringing him 
an heir, wholly unattractive. The moral is no 
better, simply the ' No Popery ' cry — the straw at 
which Lord John Russell's, Gladstone's and so 
many other drowning reputations have clutched in 
vain. I &ncy it will not serve the Laureate's 
purpose aay better than it has served Mr. Glad- 
stone's. Surely there is no passion which, when 
indulged, becomes so strong and vile as the love of 
popularity." 
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And again, after attendiog a perfbrmaiice, he 
wrote; — 

"I never saw any play nearly so dismal or in- 
effective as Qfiten Mary. Though it has only been 
out a week or two, the theatre was three parts 
empty, and what audience there was seemed to be 
of the most snu^ kind. So deadly stupid were 
they, that when Maiy said, 'We are Queen of 
England, SAt, not Roman Emperor,' they did not 
catch the grossly obvious applicability of the 
sentence to what is now going on, until I began to 
clap and beat the floor with my stick ; then it 
dawned upon a few ; and at last about half the 
poor people caught the idea and clapped too ; and 
a gentleman behind me said to his ladies, ' That's 
because of the Royal Titles Bill.' I thought of 
Dr. Vaughan's experience — after going about the 
whole world — that the English tanked in stupidtfy 
next to the negroes." 

Everything was done that could be done by en- 
thusiastic and capable stage managemeuL The 
pl&ys, especially Beckel, enjoyed a moderate success, 
a convincing proof of how deep and wides[n%ad 
was the afiection and admiration with which Tenny- 
son was regarded by the public " Fame is love 
disgniaed !" 
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IN 1 873 the Poet's second soa, Lionel, was nuoried 
to the daughter of Frederick Locker-Lompson, 
and far several yeais about this time Tennyson took 
a house in London from February to Easter "to nib 
our country rust off," and to be near his son. Here 
he saw on easy terms many of the great men of the 
time ; and as showing how active bis interest in 
practical politics was, a reminiscence of a visit to 
the veteran Earl Rnasell at Pembroke Lodge is 
valuable. They shook hands over the necessity of 
continuity in foreign policy. 

Many visits were paid by Tennyson, when he was 
in Londmi, to Carlyle. The last words rec<»ded as 
having passed between them are touching. Tenny- 
son had said that he would like to get away from 
all the turmoil of civilisation and go to a tropical 
island. 

"Oh ay," said Carlyle, who was sitting in his 
dressing-gown, "so would I, to India or somewhere. 
But the scraggiest bit of heath in Scotland is mm^ 
to me than all the forests of Brazil. I am just 
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twinkling aw«y, &nd I wish I had had my Dimittis 
long ago." 

In 1879 Tennyson's brother, Charles Tennywm- 
Tnmer, died. There had always been a great 
affection between the two, and Al&ed often spent 
part of the siunmer at his brother's Lincolnshire 
vicarage ; that Mrs. Tennyson-Turner and Mrs. A. 
Tennyson were sisters drew the bond still closer. 

The Laureate had a great admiration for his 
brother's stmnets, to a volume of which, published 
in 1880, he contributed some pre&tc»y verses; it 
is interesting to note that almost the only form of 
poetical writing that Alfred Tennyson did not to 
any great extent attempt was the sonnet ; and the 
aonnets be wrote are written in a half-hearted way 
and do not rank among his best work. There is 
little doubt that the recognition of his brother's 
superior skill in sonnet-writing deterred him bom 
that form of composition ; just as Charles himself 
confessed that Alfred's lyric skill made him feel for 
some years that it was hopeless to attempt to write 
poetry, from no petty jealousy, but from the dis- 
couragement which in sensitive minds attends en 
the contemplation of superior skill. 

The bereavement made Alfred Tennyson very 
unwell, and he was afflicted by the halluciiiation 
of hearing perpetual ghostly voices. Sir Andrew 
Clark, who had become his doctor, ordered dunge, 
and Venice laid the {^usts. 
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It was on this tour that Tennyson made his Fraier 
Ave, a poem in which the theme is not developed, 
which has no particular thought struck out, and 
contains but one felicitous descriptive epithet, of 
the twin-fruited kind that he Wed — but which 
remains one of the most perfect and purest pieces 
of vowel music in the language, like a low sweet 
oFgan-prelude, a snatch of magical sound. 

In 1880, in his seventy-first year, he published a 
volume of Poems and Ballads, which contains little 
of permanent value except The Revenge, This 
volume illustrates in a striking mamier the decay 
of his poetical faculty. In the earlier poems it is 
noticeable how sweet, simple and even common' 
place were the themes that aroused his emotion ; 
tender idyllic subjects of love and life were his 
favourite inspirations, and even where the motive is 
tragical all violent action is instinctively avoided, 
and the scene is given through the haze of pro- 
spect or retmspect. He worked in the spirit of the 
Horatian maxim — Ne coram papula puervs Medea 
tmcidet—ta else pictorially and luxuriantly, with 
abundant dwelling upon the details of the picture, 
ax in The Lady of ShaloU. As he got older he 
seemed to require more definite, strong, dramatic 
situatipns, of horror or tragedy, or poignant emo- 
tion, to stir the slower current of his blood. Such 
a poem as Bispah, though it may be admired as 
powerful, depends quite as much upon the forceM- 
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ness of the matter as upon the beauty of manner. 
The CUIdren'i Hospital is another of the same class 
— touching in its intention, but yielding to unworthy 
prejudice, and not exhibiting the magical quality. 
The Cup and The Falcon were also completed, 
melancholy monuments. 

All this time we have pleasant touches of the 
serene home-life. William Allingbam, who was stay- 
ing with him, told him that Dr. Martineau at the 
age of seventy-five had just climbed a mountain 
4,000 feet high. Tennyson's answer is character- 
istic of the simple vanity which so often appeared 
in his talk, " When 1 was sixty-seven I climbed a 
mountain 7,000 feet high : the guide said he nev^ 
saw a man of my age ti Uger." 

In 1881 he sate to Millais for the portrait, which 
the artist said was the finest he ever painted, be- 
longing to Mr. Knowles. In November, 1883, the 
unlucky play. The Promise of May, was produced. 
It was supposed to be an attack on Free Thought 
and Socialism, and attracted considerable attention 
from the fact that the late Marquis of Queensberry 
rose in his place in the middle of one of the perfor- 
mances and protested in the name of Free-thinkers 
agtunst "Mr. Tennyson's abominable caricature." 
It seems to the ordinary reader a piece of senti- 
mental melodrama, but Tennyson wrote of the play 
that he had striven to bring the true drama of 
character and life back again. " I gave them cme 
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leaf out of the great book of truth and nature." 
The idealist may humbly hope that similar leaves 
are comparatively rare. 

In these days he often stayed at the Deanery, 
Westminster, with his old friends the Bradleys, 
where he felt entirely at home. One day he 
wandered about the Abbey and climbed up into a 
chantry during service, which sounded sweetly 
along the aisles. Tennyson said to his son, " It 
is beautiful — but what empty and awful mockeiy if 
there were no God." 

In 1883 he had a long interview with the Queen 
and talked quietly of death and immortality. The 
close of the interview may be given in the Queen's 
own simple words : — 

" When I took leave of him, I thanked him for las 
kindness, and said I needed it, for I had gone 
through much, and he said, ' You are so alone on 
that terrible height; it is terrible. I've only a 
year or two to live, but I shall be happy to do any- 
thing for you I can — send for me whenever you 
like.' 1 thanked him warmly." 

"He was very kind," was the Queen's touching 
impression of his attitude towards her. 

In September, 1883, he went a cruise with Sir 
Donald Currie on the Pembroke CaslU. Mr. Glad- 
atone was of the party. At Kirkwall Tennyson 
and Mr. Gladstone received the freedom of the 
burgh, and Mr. Gladstone returned thanks for both 
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in a speech of graceM hiunility. The conversation 
between the two seems to h&re been interesting 
and to have brought out the fact that Gladstone 
talked ss a rhetorician, with complicated analogies 
and with exquisitely complete parentheses, while 
Tennyson was incisive, brief and pointed. At 
Copenhagen a distinguished party came on board 
to luncheon. The Kings of Denmark and Greece 
with their Queens, and the Czar and Czarina. 
Tennyson read a couple of poems by request, and 
when the Czarina complimented him, he took her 
for a Maid of Honour, patted her on the shoulder, 
and said, " Thank you, my dear ! " 

It was on the Pembroke Castle that Mr. Glad- 
stone offered Tennyson a peerage. His view was 
that a baronetcy, which in Sir Walter Scott's days 
represented the respectful homage of a Government 
for literature, was inadequate ; he went on to say 
that he believed greatly in Tennyson's political 
wisdom. 

It is amusing that Mr. Gladstone should have 
said gravely to Hallam Tennyson that he bad one 
fear — that the Poet might insist on wearing his 
wide-awake in the House of Lords. 

Tennyson himself was not very much in &vour 
of accepting the peerage, but he undoid>tedly had 
a great and increasing interest in national politics, 
and was not averse to taking a hand in them in a 
dignified way ; he was also anxious that his son 
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should eventually have a chance of playing a part 
in the political world — and he was, moreover, quite 
sensible of the &ct that it meant a high recognition 
of the practical power of literature. "Why should I 
be selfish," he wrote to a friend, "and not suffer an 
honour ... to be done to literature in my name ? " 
He therefore reluctantly consented. " By Glad- 
stone's advice," he said, " I have consented to take 
the peerage, but for my own part I shall regret 
my simple name all my life." 

He took his seat in March, 1684, and sate on the 
cross-benches. He gave a vote for the Extension 
of the Franchise in July, 1884, but his attendances 
were very few, though it is evident from the records 
that the incident stirred his active interest in politics 
very greatly. He wrote several dignified and sen- 
sible letters on points mostly connected with the 
Franchise ; and he was interested in the question 
of Disestablishment, and measures affecting agri- 
culture. 

In lS85wss published Tiresia* and other poems : 
it contained an idyll BaUn and Balan, wiiich was 
written soon after Garetk and Ijfnette, a painfiil and 
tragic story, and not of marked technical excellence. 

The Ancient Sage, a very personal and auto- 
biographical poem, is perhaps the most interesting 
of the poems — but mainly from a biographical point 
of view. Here also were included the musical 
lines. To Vii^l, which are on the old level. 
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Id 1886 a great grief fell on him; his son 
Lionel, a young man of high promise, great mi- 
selfishnesB and vigour of character, with both 
literary and administrative ability, died, while 
returning from India, from fever, and was buried 
at sea. Tennyson was in his seventy-seventh year 
and felt the blow more acutely than is common 
with the old. 

"The thought of Lionel's death tears me to 
pieces," be said, " he was so full of promise and 
so young." Tennyson was working at the sequel 
to Liock»laf Hall, and though the poem will be 
considered separately. It may be said that the 
reflex of his melancholy mood is only too plainly 
visible throughout. 

The disabilities of age came gently upon him ; 
be was often obliged to drive instead of walking, 
but his observation, in spite of failing eyesight, 
his sense of beauty and his interest in homely 
things continued wonderfully strong. 

It is pain&l to see to what an extent, in 
these later years, he was overshadowed by pessi- 
mism. The iaith in development, in the huge 
design of God which is so nobly defined in In 
l&nwriam, seems to have to a great extent de- 
serted him. The signs of the times alarmed and 
disquieted him. He felt as if the nation were on 
the brink of a great catastrophe. "You must not 
be surprised at anything that comes to pass in the 
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next fifty yeus," he said, "all agea are «gea of 
transitioii, but this is an awful moment of tranra- 
tion. It seems to me as if there were much less 
of the old reverence and chivalrous feeling in the 
world than there used to be." 

Again he said solemnly, "When I see Society 
vicious and the poor st&rving in great cities, I feel 
that it is a mighty wave of evil passing over the 
world," 

This last is an ess^itially unreal utterance — it is 
the " fear of that which is high"— the shadow of age, 
when the grasshopper becomes a burden. Tennyson 
bad no means of knowhig whether Society was 
vicious or not ; less indeed than when he was 
young, because he lived so entirely remote from 
it; and as to the starving of the poor in great 
cities, there can be little doabt that the condition 
of the poor had altered only for the better since 
the Poet's youth. These broodings are mainly the 
depressed reveries of age, which cannot throw off 
melancholy reflection. Tennyson lacked the endur- 
ing optimism so characteristic of Robert Browning. 
Still, in spite of his pessimistic fear of widespread 
corruption and impending revoluUon, there was 
much that was tender, reverent and hopeful in his 
talk. "The better heart of me beats stronger at 
seventy-foinr than ever it did at eighteen," he once 

There was much wisdom too in many of his 
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Bociologic&l talks : speaking of the sense of unity 
in Society be used to acknowledge that it had 
greatly increased since hia own youth, 

"The whole of Society," he said, "is at present 
too like a jelly ; when it is touched it shakes from 
base to summit. Aa yet the unity is of weakness 
rather than of strength. . . . Our aim therefore 
ought to be not to merge the individual in the 
community, but to strengthen the social life of the 
community, and foster the individuality." 

In 1888 he hod a serious illness — rheumatic gout 
brought on by walking in rain and getting drenched. 
For a time he was very ill, and bore bis illness with 
great patience and even cheerfulness, maklTig an 
epigram when he was at his worst about the pain 
killing the devil bom in him eighty years before. 
To his doctors he talked politics and said many 
practical and sensible things, such as, " Every 
agitator should be made to prove his means of 
livelihood." For a time his life was despaired of; 
when he was lying thus, Jowett wrote Lady Tenny- 
son a fine letter, evidently intended to be read to 
the Poet :— 

"... Give my love to him and tell him that I 
hope he is at rest, knowing that we are all in the 
hands of God. I would have him think sometimes 
that no one has done more for mankind in our own 
time, having found expression for their noblest 
thoughts and having never written a line that he 
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would wish to blot ; and tb&t this benefit 'which he 
has conferred on the Bughsh language &nd people 
will be an everlaating possession to them, as great 
as any poet has ever given to any nation, and 
that those who have been his friends will always 
think of him with love and admiration, and speak 
to others of the honour of having known him. He 
who haa such record of lifb should have the comfort 
of it in the late years of it : there may be some 
things which he blames, and some which he laments, 
but as a whole he has led a true and noble life, 
and he need not trouble himself about small matters. 
He may be thankful for the great gift which he has 
received, and that he can return an account of it. 
It seems to me that he may naturally dwell on Buch 
thoughts at this time, although also, like a Christian, 
feeling that he is an unprofitable servant, and that 
he trusts only in the mercy of God," 

This letter is written in a high and noble vein, 
like the consolations of an ancient philosopher 
touched by a larger hope, — although the aelf-satis- 
fection which it recommends is perhaps more natural 
for others to read into the thoughts of a great man 
than for the great man to indulge in himselfl 

In April Sir Andrew Qark came to see him, in 
spite of the &ct that he had been summoned to see 
the Shah. Sir Andrew had replied that he could 
not obey bis Majesty as be had promised to visit 
his friend the old Poet. The Shah received this 
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refusal very graciously and sent Sir Andrew a Persian 
Order. 

Sir Andrew said that though Tennyson had been 
as near death as a man could be without dying, he 
was perfectly healthy and sound, adding that " be 
could not see where the door would open for his 
exit from life." 

After his recovery he went for a cruise in the 
Sunbeam, lent him by Lord Brassey ; he was in high 
spirits and told many stories. Aubrey de Vere was 
mentioned, and Tennyson said that Aubrey de Vere's 
idea of eternal punishment would be to listen to 
Huidey and Tyndall disputing eternally on the non- 
existence of God. 

On his eightieth birthday many letters of admira- 
tion and love came to him. After reading one he 
said, "I don't know what I have done to make 
people feel like that towards me, except that I 
have always kept my faith in Immortality." 

In December, 1 889j appeared Demeter and 
other poems ; these were wonderful productions for 
a man of his age, though not particularly memorable 
in themselves. 

In October, 1 889, he had written Croifing the Bar 
on a day when he went from Aldworth to Far- 
ringfoid ; he made it in his mind, and wrote it oat 
after dinner. It is traditionally related that the poem 
was read aloud to an old servant, a nurse, who had 
asked him "to write a hymn". On hearing it read. 
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she burst into tears and said, " It isn't a hymn, it's a 
psalm ! " — a simple tribute. A few days before his 
death he told his son that it was always to come at 
the end of all editions of his poems. It is a lyric 
which is on a level with his best work-'-such lines as 



are of the eternal stamp. 

He had felt Robert Browning's Ideath in December, 
18S9, deeply, but with something of the quiet re- 
signation of age. At this time he amused himself 
by carving and painting in water- colours. He still 
went walks and entertained callers, reading many 
novels, and sUll working ; of ClarUsa Harloree, 
which he read at this time, he said, " I like those 
great sAU books:" the whole recrard of his last 
days is taVi of quiet interesting talk, not great, 
bat showing a lofty and active mind. 

At eighty-two he was still extraordinarily vigorous 
in body : he would defy his friends to rise twenty 
times in quick succession from a low chair without 
touching it with their hands as he could do — he 
even danced with a child. 

Again in 1891 he went a cruise in a yacht and 
visited E^xmouth, He had with him a number of 
books dealing with the East and Oriental modes of 
thought which he studied for Akhar's Dream. 

When he was [jessed to write' on any particular 
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subject he used to say, " I cannot : I must write on 
wtut I am thinking about, and I have not much 
time." It is strange how sensitive he still was 
about little points. He received a complimentuy 
poem from Mr. William Watson, which he acknow- 
ledged, adding : — 

"If by 'wintry hair' you allude to a tree whose 
leaves are half gone, you are right, but if you mean 
white, you are wrong, for I never had a grey hair 
on my head." 

In 1898 he again went for a cruise, and visited 
Jersey, where his eldest brother was living ; the 
two old poets said their last good-bye. 

Good-night, true brother, here, good-moctow there. 

On the 29tb of Jime, at Farringford, he received 
the Communion in his study, from the Rector of 
Freshwater, and the following day left the Isle of 
Wight never to return. He went to Aldworth, 
and on to London, where he visited the Academy 
and the Natural History Museum. In September 
he was feeling ill, and when the Master of BaUiol 
came to stay with him he begged that he would 
not consult him or argue with him on points of 
philosophy and reUgiou. Jowett answered memor- 
ably, "Your poetry has an element of philosophy 
more to be considered than any regular philosophy 
in England." Still he was deeply interested in 
politics and talked with animation and interest. 
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On the d9tli of September he was evidently very 
ill, and Sir Andrew Clark was telegraphed for ; be 
drove out the same day and said to his son as they 
passed an accustomed haunt, " I shall never walk 
there again." 

The end drew on with stately tranquillity. On 
Sunday, 3rd October, he was sinking ; but on 
Monday, very early, he sent ibr a Shakespeare and 
some passages were read to him. The same night, 
with the tender consideration which he always 
showed, he said to his son, "I make a slave of 

On Tuesday he wandered a good deal, talked of 
a journey he was to take, asked if he had not been 
walking with Gladstone and showing him trees. 
"Where is my Shakespeare ? " he said. "I must 
have my Shakespeare," and again, "I want to see 
the sky and the light." 

On the Wednesday the fatal tendency to syncope 
set in, and he lay still, occasionally saying a word 
or two, and at every sound opening his eyes, look- 
ing round the room, and closing them again; Late 
in the day he gathered himself together, and said 
one word to the doctor who was attending him : 
"Death?" The doctor bowed his head — and he 
said, "That is well." His last words were a bless- 
ing to his wife and son. The full moon flooded the 
room with light, and the watchers waited silently, 
with awe and love, for the end. He passed away 
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quietly, with one hand clasping his Shakespeare 
and with the other holding his daughter-in-law's 
hands — and so he drifted out on the Unknown. 

The following day the old clergyman of Lui^- 
shall came to see the peaceful form ; the lines of 
thought were smoothed out of the face by the quiet 
touch of death. The old man raised his hands and 
said, " Lord Tenny»*m, God has taken you who made 
you a prince of men— farewell." 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey on the 12tb 
of October, the pall being borne by twelve of the 
most eminent men in England, many of them his own 
intimate friends. He lies next to Robert Browning, 
and in Iront of the Father of English song. 

Lady Tennyson survived him until 1 896, having 
entered her 81th year. 
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THERE is no seed of complex siulysls in 
attempting to draw the character of the 
gtent Poet. One of his friends said of him that be 
was the most transparent human being it is possible 
to conceive. Id ordinary cases it may be roughly said 
that the child is &ther of the man, but of Tennyson 
it may be truly affirmed that the child mtu the man ; 
be was, in &ct, the "imperishable childj" his simpli- 
city, his modesty, were childish virtues, matured but 
always childlike ; his very faults, his self-absorption, 
his sensitiveness, his shyness were the &ults of 
childhood. A lady has told me how she once went 
to call on the Tennysona, whom she hardly knew, 
and sate for a quarter of an hour with Mrs. Tenny- 
son, during which time Tennyson came three times 
into the room, as though oblivious of her presence, 
to gnunble over a can of water which he had put 
out for himself having been poured away by one of 
the servants. As a rule, advancing years, if they 
teach a man nothing else, teach him to dissemble ; 
but Tennyson was always himself. He was, said 

(78) 
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a friend, the only man he knew who habitually 
thought aloud ; he never appears to have suffered 
from the temptation, the force of which is in- 
definitely increased by the conditions of modem 
society, by the rapid circulation of fashion, by the 
searching glare of public opinion — the temptation to 
conform oneself, superficially at all erents, to the 
ordinary type. The circumstances of Tennyson's 
life made it easy for him to follow the bent of his 
own individuality, and it may be doubted whether 
his aloo&ess from ordinary aims and his freedom 
from the sordid cares which beset humanity were 
altogether wholesome influences : it must be re- 
membered, however, that though unworldly he was 
not unpractical. He was a remarkably good man 
of business, and exacted bis due with stem common- 
sense ; so that it may be said that the practical 
Acuities were more in abeyance than absent. 
Coventry Patmore gives an interesting description 

"Tennyson is like a great child, very simple 
and very much self-absorbed. I never heard him 
make a remark of his own which was worth repeat- 
ing, yet I always left him with a mind and heart 
enlarged. In any other man his incessant dwelling 
upon trifles concerning himself, generally small 
injuries — real or imaginary — would be very tire- 
some. He had a singular incapacity for receiring 
at first hand, and upon its own merits, any new 
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idea. He pooh-poohed my news on architecture 
when I first put them before him ; but some time 
afterwards Emerson praised them to him very 
strougly, and the next time I saw Tennyson he 
praised them strongly too, but without any allusion 
to his former speech of them." 

Two characteristics which appear at first sight 
inconsistent certainly existed side by side in 
Tennyson ; the first a superficial vanity and setf- 
abeorption combined with a true and deep modesty 
of nature. 

He combinedj I believe, the modesty of a child 
with the vanity of a child. He was proud of his 
accmnplishments, never of himself. He had no 
objection to [B'aising his own poetry. " Not bad 
that. Fits?" he used to say to FitzGerald afler 
reading or quoting some favourite line of his own. 
The truth was that this vanity was more superficial 
than real. He was so simple-minded that it did 
not occur to him not to praise his own work if he 
approved of it, where a more calculating man 
would have hesitated to say what he was feeling. 
And he undoubtedly took a modest view of his 
own powers, " I am a modest man," he said to 
Thackeray, "and always more or less doubtful of 
my efibrts in any line;" — and his deference to 
criticism proves this. 

On the other hand, he resented deeply and 
bitterly any depreciation of his work. Even 
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his most intimate friends did not dare to hint 
disapproval of his works ; the deepest affection 
would not have stood the strain of such a demand. 

But he was truly and innately modest about his 
own character ; deeply conscious of imperfi^ion and 
weakness and sin, for all his honours, he might have 
said sincerely, to the end of his life, " I am small 
and of no reputation," for this was what be felt in 
the sight of God. 

As he wrote once to a friend who asked him to 
be god&ther to a child, " I only hope that he will 
take a better model than bis namesake to shape his 
Uffe by." 

I do not imagine that Tennyson's intellectual 
force was pre-eminently great or that his know- 
ledge was very profoimd ; of technical philosophy, 
for instance, he said, " I have but a gleam of Kant, 
and have hardly turned a page of Hegel." The 
high results that he achieved were largely due to 
the fact that his interests were limited, and that be 
was able to devote himself, without any sense of 
monotony or tedium, entirely to his creative work. 
Most capable natures require a certain change of 
intellectual work ; the impulse for such natures to 
labour in new fields is strong, and is increased by 
the difficulty that men of active intellectual power 
often feel in keeping closely to one particular species 
of composition. But this seems not to have been 
the case with Tennyson, From first to last be 
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never faltered; he realised early in life that his 
work was to be poetry, and though he passed 
through moods of dark discouragement, almost 
eclipse, yet he never suspended his ideal, and, 
moreover, he subordinated all his other work to his 
poetical work. 

He possessed tbe poetical temperament almost 
to perfection. He had, first, the wholesome in- 
sight of genius. Carlyle said of bim that " Alfred 
had always a grip at the right side of any question." 
He had no strong metaphysical grasp, and the sub- 
tleties that are so apt to trip the feet of the eager 
minute intellect on the threshold were practically 
non-existent ibr him. He saw right to the heart of 
a matter, and with a common-^ense that was in itself 
of the nature of genius, he was able to detect the 
typical human view of greater problems, to antici- 
pate tbe precise angle at which the ray of a great 
thought strikes the average human mind. The re- 
sult was that he had a unique power of saying 
things that seemed to sum up and consecrate the 
deeper experiences of man. An attempt will be 
made later to estimate hu religious position ; but 
it will be enough here to say that it was from the 
first a simple <Hie and grew simpler every year. He 
had a supreme power of seeing the point, and of dis- 
entangling what is accidental and superficial from 
what is permanent and essentiaL In his treatment 
of nature this is particularly observable. 
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Professor Sit%wick pointed out that Words- 
worth's view of nature is in one respect s 
superficial one ; that he interpreted the external 
aspects of nature, the way in which tree, flower, 
river and plain strike on the eye, the way in which 
the bird's song, the ripple of the stream, or the 
querulous wind, appeal to the ear, and through the 
avenue of sense touch the heart ; but, though 
acutely alive to sensorial impressions, Tennyson 
went deeper, and approached Nature through her 
scientific aspects as well. He discerned, beneath 
the smiling surface of plain and bill, the unplumbed 
depths of the molten tides. Where Wordsworth 
saw the bountiful lavishness of Nature in the leafy 
forest gemmed with life, the meadow starred with 
dafibdik, Tennyson found material for dark and 
troubled thought in the desperate waste of Nature, 
her heedless profusion, the capacity of humanity to 
multiply itself, — " the torrent of babies," as he said 
with gtim humour. Where Wordsworth saw the 
stars as parts of the human environment, the lamps 
of night, the sentinels of dewy peace, Tennyson's 
thought climbed dizzily into the vast tracts of space, 
among the "brushes of fire, beelike swarms" of I 
worlds. Science and especially astronomy were sub-| 
jects of perennial attraction to Tennyson ; to Words-j 
worth they were a profanation, a materialising of\ 
ethereal thoughts. The latter drew strong fortifica- 
tions round the province of poetry and feared tbe 
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invasion of science as he might hare feared the 
attack of a ruthless foe, Tennyson boldly crossed the 
frontier and annexed tor ever the province of 
science to the domains of poetry. 

Hence came the extraordinary influence of Tenny- 
son over the more active intellects of his era. New 
thoughts of bewildering intensity, new prospects of 
intense signilicance were opening on every side. The 
danger to be feared was the seclusion of poetry in 
a w<H'ld of unreal emotion and elemraitacy sensation. 
But Tennyson by bis courageous attitude proved that 
there is no danger to poetry in the awakening of 
wider vision, in the more accurate definition of the 
scientific law. Science, he showed, could touch the 
chords of deeper mysteries, and, far from defining 
the mind of God and confining it within narrower 
limits, it brought the reverent spirit no nearer to 
the solution of the eternal riddle, but only made 
the data richer and more complex. 

The Greeks represented Iris, the rainbow mes- 
senger of the gods, as the daughter of wonder; 
and to Tennyson the patient investigation of the 
principles and conditions of life, instead of diminish- 
ing the divine wonder, deepened and intensified it. 

It was the same with his treatment of humanity. 
Tenn^on, unlike most poets, felt a deep and absorb- 
ing interest in the details of practical politics. 
The defence of his country, the extension of the 
franchise, were not to him mere hard distasteful 
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&cts, things hkely to disturb the balance of the 
poetical &culty, but problems on which he thought 
deeply and spoke eagerly. For instance, he said 
once fiercely that he could almost wish England t^ ( 
be invaded by France that he might have the pleasure 
of tearing an invader limb from limb. 

It seems clear that his acceptance of his peerage 
was in part at all events dictated by a deep-seated 
desire to have a hand in {vactical politics ; and thus 
though in the poems in which he touched directly 
on politics — a &ult into which in later life he some- 
times fell — he mistakes the quality of poetical 
substance, yet in the earlier utterances on freedom, 
and in those poems where he indicates political 
principles, there is nothing &ntastic or unpractical 
in his grip ; he does not vaguely flounder in a region 
where he felt bound to have views, but speaks out 
of the fiilness of the heart on matters which were 
not to him questions of academical opinicm but of 
deep and vital enthusiasm. 

But all this might have been inefiective if it had 
not been for his magical power of language. His 
technical mastery of his art will be discussed else- 
where, but frcmi the pdnt of view of a conversational- 
ist Tennyson had an extraordinary &culty of finding 
the mot propre, of summing up a situation in the 
tersest and most expressive fashion. His friends 
thought him one of the most im^nessive of talkers, 
and there is hardly a story about him, where the 
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iptUtima verba are giveo, whether it is a humorous 
eomment, or a dignified refiection, or a picturesque 
statemeot, which does not possess a peculiar and 
weighty quality, a homely appropriateness, ao un- 
expected juxtaposition which could only be attained 
by one who h&d a forcible vocabulary at his com- 
mand, and, what is more, within bis reach. 

For instance, he said to his friend Locker-Lampson, 
as they sate tc^ether, miserably cramped in the top 
gallery of a small blazing and glaring Parisian 
theatre: "Locker, this is like being stuck on a 
spike over hell." Another story may be given in 
the words of his old &iend FitzGerald ; " We were 
stopping before a shop in Regent Street where were 
two figures of Dante and Goethe. I (I suppose) said, 
' What is there in old Dante's Face that is missing in 
Goethe's ? ' And Tennyson (whose profile then had 
certainly a remarkable likeness to Dante's) said, 
'The Divine.'" 

Again, when in The Lolos-Ealers he wrote, de- 
scribing the infinite variety of streams in the island, 
of the stream that leaps from a precipice so high 
that it is entirely disintegrated in its &11 and 
reaches the ground like fine rain, — 

A land of streama ! some, like a dowuirard Binolce, 
Slair-dropping veila of thinnat laten. . . . 

some critic found &ult with him for going to the 
stage for his descriptions, saying that a reyolving 
wreath of loose lawn was the device used in theatres 
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to jwoduce the illusion of a water&ll. Tennyaon 
of course had not the least idea that this was so. 
But the anecdote shows that he had an extraordinary 
power of catching a resemblance and fixing an 
impression by the one ap^nvipriate word. 

There is an amusing story, related by the 
Rev. H. Fletcher of Grasmere, who accompanied 
Matthew Arnold and Tennyson on a walk in the 
Lake country. They came out on a high brow ; at 
their feet far below lay a great expanse of yellow 
mountain pasture, in which a flock of brown- 
fleeced sheep were feeding. Matthew Arnold 
made several interesting but far-fetched comparisons 
of an elaborate kind. "No," said Tennyson, "it 
looks like nothing but a great blanket, full of fleas." 

To illustrate his forcible directness of speech we 
may quote an incident recorded in the Life. 
Some girl in his presence spoke of a marriage, lately 
arranged between two acquaintances of her own, as 
a " penniless " marriage. Tennyson glared, rum- 
maged in his pocket, produced a penny and slapped 
it down before her saying, " There, I give you that I 
for that is the god you worship." 

A^ain, to J. R. Green, after a stimulating con- 
versation, the Poet said solemnly, "You're a jolly, 
vivid roan — and I'm glad to have known you; 
you're as vivid as lightning." 

Again he was reading Lycidas aloud to some 
friends in 1 870. When he haddone,a girl presentsaid 
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that ehe had never read Paradise Loti. " Shame- 
lesa daughter of your age," said the Bard. 

The above stories, though the thoughts are not 
eiactly conspicuous for brilliance, show a marked 
power of expressing vivid thought in a salient 

His impressivenesa of speech was no doubt as- 
sisted by the undoubted majesty and stateliness 
of the Poet's personal appearance. It was not only 
the lofty stature, the domed head, in which he 
resembled Pericles and Walter Scott, the dark com- 
plexion, the eloquent eye, the noble lines drawn by 
age and experience in the face, but there was a 
certain pontifical solemnity, a regal deliberation, 
a rough-hewn dignity, in no sense assumed, which 
lent weight and majesty to all he said and 
did. He possessed the natural kingliness that 
Aristotle attributed to the magnanimous man. In 
whatever rank of life Tennyson had been bom, 
however grotesque a caUing he had pursued, he 
would have had this unconscious weight in all that 
he did or said. It is hard to give instances of this 
particular quality, because by overawing those who 
passed under its influence it is apt to be subtly felt, 
and to compel a deference willingly given, rather 
than to create situations where it is specially evoked. 
The dignified man has seldom need to defend himself 
against indignity. 

One who knew him well tells me that in later 
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yean it iras impouible to deny that, in spite of his 
obvious desire to be courteous to strangers, he was 
yet undeniably formidable to a preternatural degree. 
It was not only the prestige of his fame, because 
there have been abundance of great men whom in 
private life it has been impossible to fear. But a 
sort of awfiil majesty enveloped Tennyson. His 
enomtous size, the statelineas of his walk, his slow 
sonorous voice, his noble head with its mass of 
hair, and the strange peering look, slowly brought 
to bear upon his interlocutor, all heightened the 
feeling of personal awe. He was in manner sim- 
plicity itself i but in his case this simphcity did not 
make him more accessible ; it only gave the feeling 
that he would express exactly what he felt whether 
it was approval or disapproval, encouragement <a 
censure ' ; his greatness made it impossible to meet 
him on the equal terms which he no doubt expected 
and assumed to exist ; and he was consequently ex- 
tremely disconcerting to people of shy or highly 
strung temperament. 

Even Jowett, the subtle fencer with words, the 
re&igerator of timid conversationalists, was by no 
means at his ease with Temiyson; or rather he 
was very much on his good behaviour, like a school- 
boy with a master who is mainly good-tempered 

' Mr». Oliphtmt reUtea that Tennjaon, in his ova liome, after 
liitening in ailenoe to &a intsiohiuige of amiable oompliment* be- 
tween henelf and Mn. Tennfson, aaid abnqttlj, " What Han 
you momen art I " 
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but of uncertain mood ; he was tentative, amiable, 
Dervous under the genial but highly flavoured banter 
with which the Bard plied him; he was complimen- 
tary, aozious to avert a social crisis — and if this was 
the case with an old and valued Iriend, what must it 
have been with younger and more sensitive admirers. 
The Poet possessed in a remarkable degree the 
power of attachment in friendship not less than in 
love. But he rather demanded affection than gave 
it ; and it is plain that his absorption in his work 
and his active interest in the details of life saved 
him from much suffering. It is strange that the 
writer of one of the greatest and completest of 
elegies should not, iu respect to his relations with 
human beings, give the impression of being a "man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief," His affec- 
tions were essentially of a tranquil kind. His 
fi^ends found him invariably the same, but it may 
be doubted whether in their absence he thought 
very much about them. The story of his rupture 
with Coventry Patmore will illustrate this. When 
Coventry Patmore's first wife died, the two poets 
being close friends — indeed Coventry Patmore 
divided his friends into two classes, of which one was 
" Tennyson " and the other was " the rest "—Tenny- 
son neither went to see him, nor wrote him a single 
line of sympathy on the sad event. Mrs. Tennyson, 
indeed, thinking that Mrs. Patmore's illness must 
have entailed heavy expense on Patmore, and that 
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he wsi a poor man, uranged' an application to the 
Premier for some bounty or pension to asiist him at 
a. crisis so sad. This Tennyson signed, and it is the 
only indication of interest that he manifested. 
Coventry Patmore wrote and asked him to come and 
see him ; of which letter Tennyson took no notice, 
saying many years after that it had never reached him. 

For nearly twenty years there was a cmnplete 
rupture of relations which bad been extraordinarily 
intimate. Tennyson seems occasionally to have 
expressed a mild wonder that Patmore had given 
him up, but it did not extend so &r as to induce 
him to write a letter asking if anything was amiss. 
Patmore is perhaps to blame for not having unravelled 
the matter further, but he certainly had reason for 
thinking that Tennyson's conduct was unfeeling. 

In any case the two attached friends, the poet of 
Friendship and the poet of Domestic Love, fell into 
an entire silence which lasted for twenty yean, for 
a misunderstanding which a letter from either might 
have dispelled. 

Such a story, though it is not inconsistent with 
an affectionate temperament, gives no faint of the 
intense personal devotion, the hungering eager- 
ness for sight and speech which are generally 
characteristic of affectionate natures. One sees the 
child here as all through. A child can be truly 
loving, irresistibly impelled to create and enjoy an 
atmosphere of affection about itself — ^bat without 
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very deep attachment, and needing to live sur- 
rounded by \ooka and words of love rather than to 
be slow in maturing love and afiection, and inconsol- 
able without the presence of particular objects of 
the desire of the heart. 

The natural melancholjr of Tennyson's tempera^ 
ment must here be noted. He was probably, like 
most melancholy men, happier more often than he 
knew ; be thawed, mostly in the evening, under the 
influences of conversation, wine and tobacco, into an 
irresistibly genial and sociable mood ; but it was of 
the nature of distraction ; and left to himself the 
spirit fell back with singular helplessness down the 
rugged ascent into the dark pool. There hung a 
cloud over him from day to day, say those who knew 
him best He often sighed, he often complained of 
his own unhappiness. But it must ofl^n have been, 
as Gray said, of hii own depression, a good easy sort 
of a state, and well suited for the exercise of poetical 
meditation : a conscious burden, no doubt, but not 
necessarily an uncongenial atmosphere for poetry 
to rise and flower in. 

Another characteristic trait of Tennyson was his 
extraordinary . sensitiveness. He used to say that 
his skin was typical of his mental temperament, 
that a fleabite would spread an inch over the sur- 
face. His sensitiveness to criticism was abnomul. 
He used to admit that he was indifferent to praise 
and that he could not bear blame. An adverse 
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criticism was to him a peraoiul nutter. He wu 
apt to attribute it to definite malignity, or to in- 
tolerable ignorance. A fiiend tella me that he 
went tiom the house of a dignitary of the Church 
to stay with Tennyson ; and he repeated some criti- 
cism that had been made by his host on Queen 
Mary, which he bad pronounced to be a stately 
poem but unsuitable to the stage. Tennyson swept 
aside the [»aise and settled upon the criticism with 
extraordinary persistence. Again and again he re- 
verted to it with a somewhat painful iteration. 
The following day when the guest departed Tenny- 
son came to say good-bye, and with great solemnity 
said, "Tell yoiu* friend — the Canon" (with ironical 
emphasis) "that he doesn't know what the drama 
is I " Again a friend of his tells me that when she 
was staying at Farringford, some one brought there 
a school magazine in which there was a disparaging 
allusion to the Poet. She says that it was most 
pa^^fiil to see how for days the words burned in his 
mindlikea poisoned wound; no matter what subject 
was started, no matter how much interested he 
himself became in punning a train of thought, he 
always came back to the same grievance. No 
amoimt of influence with other minds it seemed 
could atone for what " these young gentlemen" 
had said. Such stories could be multiplied in- 
definitely. But he was true to his principles in 
the matter, treating others aa he desired to be 
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treated, and thoagh a master of personal invective, 
as is shown by the lines on Bulwer Lytton, he 
resolutely suppressed it in bis writings, except in 
an impersonal way. The picture of the pious 
company promoter in Sea Dreams is sketched by 
the hand of a powerful satirist. He hated spitefid- 
ness above all things. He was told that the 
celebrated lines in Maud, about the coal mine, had 
given offence to worthy owners ; he replied with the 
utmost indignation, " Sooner than wound any one 
in such a spiteful fashion, 1 would consent never 
to write again ; yea, to have my hand cut 08* at 
the wrist." 

Undoubtedly the sheltered atmosphere in which 
he lived tended to increase these characteristics. 
Guarded from the world by an intensely loyal and 
loving wife, and by a son whose filial devotion was 
more of a passion than a sentiment, he missed the 
equality of criticism which might, as with a subtle 
file, have worn down the angles of personality. 
There was something, too, as I have said, majestic 
and unapproachable about his personal dignity 
which was apt to compel admiring deference. 
Thus, like royal personages, he passed the later 
years of his life in a somewhat unreal atmosphere 
of subtle subservience. But it must be added that 
there were few people who could have borne the 
adulatitm which was so freely lavished on him 
without &r greater enervation of character. His 
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house became a place of pilgrimage, and his natural 
simplicity led him to talk easily of himself, his 
tastes and prejudices. No doubt the one thing 
desired by all pilgrims is that the object of their 
devotion should tell them something about himself; 
and one of the reasons which makes pilgrimages to 
see a great man so disappointing is that the hero 
so rarely talks on the one subject that brings his 
visitors to the place. But this was not Tennyson's 
way. He was generally ready to read his poems 
and to talk about them. Probably there is no poet 
about whom so many authentic traditions exist as 
to lines which he praised as "the best he ever 
wrote." Carried away by the impulse of the 
moment, and sincerely approving of some line which 
was under discussion, the Bard, with an almost 
Oriental instinct of hospitality, fell easily into a vein 
which he knew would delight his hearers. 

Tennyson was, in a way, extraordinarily shy ; 
an eager questioner, a timorous child, a nervous 
visitor would freeze him into gloomy silence ; 
on the other hand with people of tranquil 
and self-possessed manner, who talked easily and 
naturally, and who showed decorous deference 
without inconvenient curiosity, he was expansive, 
humorous and natural. He alternated between 
what appeared to be excessive rudeness, when he 
was in &ct only thinking aloud — as when be asked 
a child who was introduced to him why his hand 
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felt like a toad ^ — and the most tender and consider- 
ate courteay ; it all depended upon his mood; some- 
times he was a model of noble deference to old 
people, whether venerable or not. Yet O, W, 
Holmes, then aged nearly eighty, after a visit to 
Tennyson, gently complained to a fiiend, "He did 
not realise,;! think, that I am an old man, and accus- 
tomed to being treated kindly." 

Speaking once of the secret of oratory he said, 
"I am never the least shy before great men. Each 
of them has a personality for which he or she is 
responsible ; but before a crowd which consists of 
many personalities, of which I know nothing, I am 
infinitely shy. The great orator cares nothing about 
all this. I think of the good man, and the bad man, 
and the mad man, that may be among them, and 
can say nothing. He takes them all as one man. 
He sw&ys them as one man." 

Another characteristic demands a word. Tenny- 
son had in conversation a virile ireshness which 
led him to speak in the plainest terms on 
subjects which are seldom discussed in detail in 
ordinary socie^. The same vigorous humanity 
which made him say that any port which was 

'NodoBbthebadaUneof HOTriak'i in his mind from JnMAer 
Oraec Jar a Ohtld : — 

Hen a little ehild I ataod 

HetTing up m; either hand 

Celd as fadieckt tha^k tkey ie, elc. 
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"sweet and block and strong enough " was good 
enough for him, made his talk on occasions 
Rabelaisian {rora its plainness. This &ct is worth 
mentioning because in his poems he is like Virgil, 
delicate almost to the verge of prudery; though such 
a poem as Lucretius showed plainly enough that this 
delicacy was the result of deliberate theory and not 
of natural temperament. There can be no better 
proof that this outspoken tendency was real frank- 
ness, and untainted by the least shadow of pruri- 
ence, than the &ct that there is no poet ancient or 
modem who could be put with such supreme and 
entire confidence in the hands of the most maidenly 
of readers ; and that the instinct for purity was so 
strong as to be held almost to emasculate his work. 
When Tennyson wrote of "the poisonous honey 
brought from France " a well-known writer whose 
moral outlook is less austere retorted by speaking 
of the "Laureate's domestic treacle." 

Tennyson rated humour very high ; in a letter to 
his future wife he said solemnly that she would 
find it in most great writers — even in the Gospel of 
Christ Among his own writings the dialect poems 
ahow how strong and genuine a vein of humour he 
himself possessed. He was fond of amusing anec- 
dotes and told them well ; but he had as well a 
strong vein of original and native picturesque- 
ness of a humorous kind in conversation. What 
could be more deligbtfal than bis comment <m a novel 
7 
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of Miss Yonge's, irhich he read with {nrofound 
abaorptitm, suffering nothing to distract him ? At 
last he closed the book and laid it down, saying 
with an air of inexpressible relief, " I see land ! 
Harry u going to be confirmed." 

He had an immense admiration for Miss Austen 
as a writer. He once made a pilgrimage to Lyme 
Regis, to study the scene of Pertuasitm; one 
of the company, a person of well-regulated mind, 
made some allusion to the Duke of Monmouth. 
" Don't talk to me of Monmouth," said Tennyson 
sternly, "but show me the exact tpol where Louisa 
Musgrove f^ ! " 

Bat the most humorons effects of his conversation 
were produced by a certain mystic solemnity of 
phrase or grim exaggeration, greatly enhanced by 
bis stateliness of enunciation. 

Travelling in Switzerland he was much annoyed 
by a terrible smell which prevailed at a spot from 
which there was a view of a famous waterfell. He 
said pathetically that he was painfully sensitive to 
such impressiona, and that the atrocious smell and 
the magnificent prospect would be for ever insepar- 
ably connected in his mind — adding sententioualy, 
" This is an age of hes, and it is also an age of stinks." 

At the sight of the tail of a great glacier loaded 
with dirty debris, he said, "That glacier is a filthy 
thing ; it looks as if a thousand London seasons 
had passed over it" 
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When the Metaphyucal Society was founded in 
1869,the Poet sBid,i;>ro^ofasomewbat acrid dis- 
coBsioQ which bad taken place, "Modem Society 
ought at all events to have taught men to separate 
light from heat," words which were adopted as the 
motto of the society. 

On one occasion, says the legend, Tennyson was 
walking with a fHend, and, stumbling in getting 
over a stile, fell to the ground ; — it seems that 
though muscularly strong he was always clumsy 
— his Mend, knowing his dislike both of being 
helped and also of having such incidents witnessed, 
walked on a few paces, and turning round saw that 
Tenn)raon had made no effort to rise, but was lying 
with his lace extended over a little muddy pool by 
the hedgerow, ovei^frown with duck-weed. Think- 
ing that the Poet had dropped something in his 
fall, and was looking for it, he returned. Tennyson 
raised himself slowly on his hands and knees, aiul 
turned a face, dim with rapt and serions contem- 
plation, upon him, saying in a deep tone, "T , 

what an imagination God Almighty has I" This 
exclamation was drawn irom him by the sight of 
the tittle pool, with its myriad and dainty fbrms of 
infbsorial life and beauty, all fresh from the mind 
of God. 

In 1887 he went to see his eldest brother 
Frederick, who was greatly occupied with the phe- 
nomena of SpirituaUsm, and who tried to persuade 
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the Laureate to go ieriously into the question. The 
Poet heard him patiently, and then said with great 
emphasis, " I am convinced that God and the 
ghosts of men would choose something other than 
mete table-legs through which to speak to the 

On another occasion he said with humorous sad- 
ness that the sense of religion in England was of 
a very precarious order. "The general English 
view of God is as of an immeasurable clergy- 
He was very ftoid of the story of the Duke of 
Wellington, who was piloted over a crowded 
crossing by an enthosiastic stranger. The Duke 
put his haad into his pocket as if about to reward 
his benefactor, when the stranger said hysterically 
that the only reward he desired was to be allowed 
to shake the hand of the great ccmqueror. To 

which the Duke replied, "Don't be a d d 

fool I " Commenting on this Tennyson said that 
the answer was almost as great in its way as 
the battle of Waterloo — adding, "A Frenchman 
would have answered, ' Mais, oui ! on m'appelle le 
grand I * " 

He was always very indignant over the desire to 
invade the privacy of great men. He said once to 
Mr. Palgrave that if he had in his hands an auto- 
biography of Horace, the only copy in existence, he 
would bum it ; Sir Henry Taylor, in his Aulobto- 
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graply, quotes a delightful undated letter, written 
by Mrs. Cameron about the year I860, vhicb con- 
tains a forcible diatribe of Tennyson's on the 
subject : — 

"He was very violent with the girls on the 
subject of the rage for autographs. He said he 
believed every crime and every vice in the world 
were connected with the passion for autographs 
and anecdotes and records ; that the desiring 
anecdotes and acquaintance with the lives of great 
men was treating them like pigs, to be ripped 
open for the public ; that he knew he himself 
should be ripped open like a pig ; that he thanked 
God Almighty with his whole heart and soul that 
he knew oothing, and that the world knew nothing 
of Shakespeare but bis writings; and that he thanked 
God Almigb^ that he knew nothing of Jane Austen, 
and that there were no letters preserved either of 
Shakespeare's or Jane Austen's, that they had not 
been ripped open like pigs. Then he said that the 
post f<M" two days had brought Aim no letters, and 
that be thought there was a sort of syncope in the 
world as to him and bis fame." 

The unconscious transition in the last remark 
to the egotistic vein is as characteristic as the 
violence of the earlier words. 

I hare sometimes wondered whether the simile 
at the beginning of Sea Dreamt was dictated by a 
subtle sense of humour or no. After describing 
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the slender savings of the city clerk, bo precariously 
invested, he adds : — 

Aa the little thrifi 
TremblM In periloua plaoea o'er the deep. 

Neither was he averse to practical humour. An 
American visitor describes how he first saw Tenny- 
son driving in a small pony-carriage with one of 
his grandchildren ; they had exchanged hats ; and 
the child sate with his head enveloped in the huge 
black wide-awake that was so characteristic of the 
Poet, while Tennyson wore perched at the top of 
his great head with its flowing curls a small straw 
sailor's hat. He made no attempt to change or 
lay aside this head-dress, and conducted the inter- 
view without embarrassment or loss of gravity. 

Again, in 1879, the Laureate met the present 
Qneen at Mrs. Greville's in Chester Square. The 
Princess asked Tennyson to read her the Welcome 
to Alexandra. Tennyson did so, and when he bad 
finished, the &ct of the reading his own compli- 
mentary poem aloud to the Princess struck him as 
so ludicrous, that he dropped the book and fell into 
uncontrollable laughter, which was cordially re- 
echoed by the Princess herself. 

Such, then, was the man — simple, wise, laborious, 
impressive, trenchant, outspoken, yet sensitive 
withal, self-absorbed and moody ; with the heart 
of a child, the vision of a poet, and the &ith of a 
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mystic, in a mighty, nigged, vigorous frame, full 
of strong aoimal luid humaD impulse ; living a 
life that tended to develop both the good and the 
evil o{ hiaitemperament ; for the seclusion and ease 
that makes divine dreams possible is also a soil in 
which the frailties, passions and vanities of human 
nature burgeon and flower. "Prophecy," said 
George Eliot, " is of all the mistakes we conanit the 
most gratuitous ; " prophecy in the pluperfect sub- 
junctive — what might have been — is more gratui- 
tous still. But FitzGerald, who knew and grasped 
the strength and weakness of Tennyson's character, 
was strongly of opinion that Tennyson's life had 
not had an entirely wholesome effect upon him — 
and no one had better opportunities of realising 
the dangers of the sheltered life than FitzGerald. 
The latter, wriUng in 1876 (24th October) to Mrs. 
Kemble, and speaking of the captain of his sailing- 
boat, a majestic and tranquil personage, whom he 
much admired and respected, he said, " 1 thought 
that both Tennyson and Thackeray were inferior 
to him in respect of Thinking of Themselves. 
When Tennyson was telling me of how the Qumierli/ 
abused him (humorously too), and desirous of 
knowing why oite did not care for his later works, 
etc., I thought that if he had lived an active Life, 
as Scott and Shakespeare ; or even ridden, shot, 
drunk, and played the Devil, as Byron, he would 
have done much more, and talked about it much 
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less. '.You know,' said Scott to Lockfaart, 'that 
I don't care a curse about what I write,' and one 
■eefl he did not. I don't believe it was far other- 
wise with Shakespe«re. Even old Wordsworth, 
wrapped up in his Mountain mists, and proud as 
he was, was above all this vain Disquietude : 
proud, not vain, was he : and that a Great Man 
(aa Dante) has some right to be — but not to care 
what the Coteries Bay." 

Thia is a charming and subtle piece of criticism 
— but probably only contains a half-truth. It is 
too much in the line of Carlyle's dictum that Tenny- 
son was a life-guardsman spoiled by writing poetry. 
But there are plenty of Ufe-guardamen, and we 
cannot sacrifice a poet. A price must be paid for 
everything ; and though we may not think Tenny- 
son's attitude entirely manly or philosophical, we 
may be thankful for the life, which at the cost of 
some superficial pettiness, was at aU eventa deliber- 
ately pursued, with a high sense of vocation, and 
the fruit of which was so abundant and so gracious. 
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TENNYSON'S creed was a. simple one, and 
grew simpler aa he grew older. The two 
cardinal points of his laith were his belief in God, 
and his belief in the immortality of man. On these 
great thoughts the life of his soul was nourished, — 
the Fatherhood of God, and the Life of the World 
to come. 

He said once, in memorable words, to Mr. 
Knowles, " There's a something that watches over 
us ; and our individuality endures : that's my &itb, 
and that's all my faith." 

He seems to hare been brought up in a simple. 
Christian, almost Calvinistic creed, and there is little 
evidence at any period of agonising doubt, aay 
uprooting of the vital principles of religion. If 
there was any such fuller testimony it is buried in 
sacred silence ; perhaps the conflict was fought out 
in his own heart. Possibly the letters to Arthur 
Hallam, which were destroyed after the death of 
the latter, would have contained some details of the 
inner stru^le, if such struggle there were; but 
(106) 
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m(n« prob&bljr there ww only s gradual transition 
of thought. His own feeling about the preaervation 
and making public of such records was so strong 
that we must acquiesce in the destruction of these 
valuable letters ; though we may be allowed to 
regret it in no inquisitive spirit, but because it 
might have helped those whose belief was less 
firmly based to study reverently the processes by 
which so strong and vital a fkith was arrived at. 

There is extant an unfinished prayer, which he 
composed as a boy, which leaves no doubt that he 
accepted Christian dogmas in the most mechanical 
and hteral way ; but when he went to Cambridge 
the question was brought before him in a more 
personal manner. 

The most interesting autobiographical document 
among the earlier poems is the Suppoted Confesnont, 
so the somewhat cumbrous title runs, of a Second-rate 
SetuiUve Mind not in Ututy teith lUelf. This poem, 
which belongs to the 1830 volume, was not re- 
printed till 1672, when it appeared in the JuveniUa 
with seventeen lines omitted. 

IWe note, in the first place, that this is the most 
definitely Christian poem which Tennyson ever 
wrote ; it speaks of the Birth and Passion of Christ 
in terms which imply if not a belief, ftt least a 
desirous hope in the doctrines of the Incarnation 
and the Atonement. Probably Tennyson would 
have resented the too close application of the poem 
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to his own case ; indeed there it a passage in the 
poem in which the soliloquist speaks of hiA dead 
mother which looks like a deliberate attempt to 
give an environment not his own to the poem. Bat 
on the other hand it has an intimity which makes it 
impossible to regard it in any light but the autobio- 
graphical ; such a poem cannot be simply dramatic, 
and indeed in Tennyson's case the dramatic impulse 
had hardly even begun to flower at the time when 
it was written. His suppression of the poem, too, 
appears to indicate that he felt it, with his extreme 
love of privacy, to be too urgent a self-revelation, 
that he had allowed himself "to tear his heart 
before the crowd." 

The difficult which meets the reader of the 
poem at the outset is this: what ia the precise 
catastrophe that is indicated? In words which 
seem to deplore a loss of faith the speaker appears 
to reiterate and affirm the conviction that &ith is 
the one thing left him in a hopeless world. Per- 
haps it may be held to be a revelation of the process 
by which a mechanical taith becomes vital ; the 
supposed speaker seems to say that his faith ia 
deserting him, and that he cannot revivify it ; he 
appears to be in the condition of one who has held 
an unquestioning creed, which has never been put 
to the supreme test, has never encountered a crisis 
such as might lead the believer to find that 
such a &ith was not enough to meet, with ample 
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rtaema, the darkest ezperieoce of life. Then there 
Mis one of the "moods of misery unutterable," 
which sometimes beset an imaginative nature of 
hitherto tranquil experieneea on the threshold of 
real life ; such a nature, living vividly, if not happily, 
in the present, and still more in the fiiture, realises 
how rapidly both present and future become merged 
in the past, how incredibly short life is when com- 
pared with the infinite dreams in which the hopeful 
mind has indulged ; the thought of death and the 
dark after-world rises in unimagined horror ; the 
world seems one gloomy necropolis — " Mixta senum 
et juvenum densentur funera ; nullum Saeva captd^ 
Proserpina fugii," as the old poet said. 

Then the faith which has been tranquil, mechani- 
cal, customary, rings hollow; it cannot bear the 
strain ; and the poem is a cry for a faith which may 
gleam and sparkle like a sunlit sea beyond the dark 
tracts of death. 

Oh, teach me ;et 
Samevhat before the heavy olod 
Weight on me, and the busy tret 
Of that sbarp-headed worm beglui 
In the grgafl blaokneia luiderDeath. 

The mood struggles, as it were, to the very threshold 
of faith and finds the door shut ; then the impulse 
suddenly flags, the dreary cloud descends again 
upon the soul. 

Not only is the motive of the poem not charac- 
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teristic of the irriter, but the very scheme of rhyme 
and tcme of language are un-Tennysonian ; long 
sentences of dubious structure shape themselves 
independent of the crkp form of the metre. The 
images, the expressions are sometimes characteristic, 
but one cannot help wondering whether, if the 
poem had been sedulously withheld from publica- 
tion, and hod long after appeared anoDjrmously, the 
most perspicuous critic would have traced the 
authorship unhesitatingly. One can imagine indeed 
a critic of the advanced theological German school 
declaring emphatically against the genuineness of 
the poem on both internal and external grounds. 

Still it contains passages or rather expressions of 
rare and singular beauty ; and as a window into the 
writer's soul it is of inexpressible interest, 

1 think it is clear that af^ this date his mind 
broke gradually away to a certain extent from 
precise dogmatic Christian doctrine ; or rather that, | 
as his faith in essentials grew more vital, he rested \ 
less in dogmatic religion than in the deepest and J 
simplest truths. I imagine that he looked upon a I 
dogmatic symbol as he might have looked upon a 
{riece of parliamentary drafting, as containing a 
truth or a principle but involved in subtle legal 
definition, and not in itself inspiring or fruitful for 
the ordinary mind. 

That he regarded the Person and teaching of | 
Christ with the deepest reverence is clear enough. I 
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He wrote in 16$9 to his future wife, that he was 
staying with "an old friend" at Mablethorpe. 
"He and his wife," he writes, "are two perfectly 
honest Methodists. When I came, I asked her 
after news, and she replied, ' Why, Mr. Tennyson, 
there is only one piece of news that T know, that 
Christ died for all men.' And I said to her : ' That 
is old news and good news and new news ; ' where- 
with the good woman seemed satisfied. I was half 
yesterday reading anecdotes of Methodist ministers, 
and liking to read them too . . . and of the teaching 
of Christ, that purest light of God." 

Long after he spoke of Christ as " that union of 
man and woman, sweetness and strength." But 
he was not a habitual attendant upon the worship 
of the Church, and it is significant to note that in 
his closing years (1892), when he received the 
Communion in his study at Freshwater, he solenmly 
quoted his own words, put into Cranmer's mouth, 
before he partook : — 

It IB bat a oommnmoD, not a mui : 
No Baorifioe, but a lif e-giiing feast ; 

impressing upon the clergyman that he could not 
partake of it at all, unless it were administered in 
that sense. 

Once indeed a visitor ventured to ask him, as 
they were walking in the garden, what he thought 
of oar Saviour. He said nothing at first, then he 
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stopped by a beautifiil flower, and said, " What the 
sun Is to that flower, Jesus Christ is to my souL He 
is the Sun of my aoul." 

Tennyson said that Christianity, with its Divine , i> 
morality, but without the central figure of Christ, W- 
the Son of Man, would become cold ; and that it 
is fatal for religion to loee its warmth ; that Th» 
Son of Man was the most tremendous title passible V* 
that the forms of Christian religion would alter, but 
that the Spirit of Christ would grow from more to 
more " in the roll of the ages ; " that his line, 

Bin« in the Christ that is to be, 

"points to the time when Christianity without 
bigotry will triumph, when the controvenies of 
creeds shall have vanished." 

"I am always amazed," he said, "when I read 
the Kew Testament at the splendour of Christ's 
purity and holiness, and at His infinite pi^." 

The above sayings are enough to show the pro- 
found reverence with which Tennyson regarded 
Christ, as the perfect exemplar of humani^. But 
the deep mystery of the unioQ of the human and 
Divine was evidently a thought which he did not 
attempt to fathom, and we may perhaps say that 
his mind turned more naturally to the possibility of 
the believer's direct union with God than to the 
more definite Christian conception of the union 
through Christ. It is of course inevitable that 
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certain aspects of &itb should come home with 
greater force to some minds than to others, and I 
think it is clear that this particular aspect of the 
question was not one on which his mind dwelt 
serenely and habitually. 

We will turn then to the definite side of his &itb, 
and try to indicate the lines on which it moved. 
He seems in those silent years, of which so little 
record is left, to have made up his mind that a life 
without &ith, without religion, was impossible. 
As he wrote to his future wife, " What matters it 
how much man knows and does if he keep not a 
reverential looking upward ? He is only the subtlest 
beast in the field." 

At the same time he seems to have grown to 
feel that for him, at all events, the secret did not 
lie in the subtleties of religious definition. " The 
Almighty will not ask you," he once said, "what 
particular form of creed you have held, but ' Have 
you been true to yourself, and given in my Name "a . 
cup of cold water to one of these little ones ? " ' " 

Yet he sometimes seemed to hanker after a more 
definite faith ; speaking of his fiiend and neighbour, 
W. G. Ward, he said once, " If I had Ward's blind 
faith, I should always be happy." He saw, more- 
over, the necessity of a working system in matters 
of religion, and the danger of vagueness. "An 
organised religion," he once said, "is tfae needful 
guardian of morality." 
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Dr. Martineftu Mid that Tennyson's poetry had 
" & dissolving influence upon over-definite dogmatic 
creeds : " but that he hud created, or inuneasur- 
ably intensified, the susceptibility to religious 
reverence. 

He studied, particularly after his marriage, the 1 
Bible very closely, and also made himself acquainted I 
with the chief systems of philosophy. His con^ 
elusion was a certain terror of minute scientific | 
analysis in matters of religion. "Nothing worth 
proving can be proven," he said. At the same time 
he had the greatest horror of the sacrifice of religion 
to reason. "I hate unfaith," he said, "I cannot 
endure that men should sacrifice everything at the 
cold altar of what with their imperfect knowledge 
they choose to call truth and reason." The whole 
drift of In Memoriam is that humanity will not and 
cannot acquiesce in a godless world ; and the two 
principles by which Tennyson tried to guide his 
life were the Fatherhood of God, implying the 
possibility of the direct union of the soul with God 
— and the hope of immortality. 

" My most passionate desire," he said, " is to have 
a clearer and fuller vision of God," adding rever- 
ently, "I can sympathise with God in my poor 
little way." Freewill, he thought, was the intimate 
connection between the human and Divine. 

"We see," he once said, "the shadow of God in 
the world — a distorted shadow. Faith must be our 
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gmde ; " ag&in, "The flesh is the vision, the spiritual 1 
the only real aad true." J 

Speaking of the chaiacter of Arthur in the 
Idylls, he said, " For Arthur and for every one 
who believes in the Word, however interpreted, the 
question arises, ' How can I in my little life, in my 
small measure, and in my limited sphere reflect 
this highest Ideal?'" 

"God reveals himself," he said, "in every indi- 
vidual soul, and my idea of heaven is the perpetual 
ministiy of one soul to another." 

It was this intense belief in the Divine principle 
in the world that made Jowett say of him that " he 
had a strong desire to vindicate the ways of God 
to man,'* 
I In his belief in the possibility of the union 
between the human spirit and God, he wrote and 
I thought as a mystic. He believed in prayer, but 
1 he recognised that the increasing difficulty in the 
way of the scientific defining of prayer was the 
extended knowledge of the laws that prevail in the 
natural world. In his own life the need of prayer 
became greater and more urgent, but the forms 
of prayer became less definite. A« Wordsworth 
wrote: — 

Thduglit VM not, in emotion it ezpiltd ; 

Nq tluuikB ha bmClied, he proffered no reqowt 

"Prayer," Tennyson said, "is the opening a 
■luice between the ocean and the little channel." 
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No lem strong wu his perfect &itli in petwrnal 
immorUlity. Praising Goethe tis one of the wisest 
of men, he quoted with approbation Goethe's 
words : " I hope I shall never be so weak-minded 
as to let my belief in a future life be torn from 
me." 

" 1 can hardly understand," he once said, " how 
any great, imaginative man, who has deeply lived, 
suffered, thought and wrought con doubt of the 
Soul's continuous progress in the after life." " The 
instinct for another life is a presumption of its 
truth," he once said. 

The letters that he wrote to those suffering under 
bereavements have the same fervent belief in im- 
mortality expressed. To a friend who had lost a 
son he wrote ; — 

"My own belief is that the son whom you so 
loved is not really what we coll dead, but more 
actually living than when alive here." 

To Lord Houghton, on the death of his wifo, he 

' wrote, " I think I con see, as far as any one con 

see in this twilight, that the nobler nature does not 

pass from its individuality when it passes out of 

this one life." 

But this &ith was not a vague and dreamlike 
emotion, but sternly practical. He used to speak 
of the war of sense and soul, the spreading poison 
of sin, the transmuting power of repentance, 
"Motive," he said, "consecrates life." 
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Speaking of a boy going up to the imivenity he 
said with great emphasis : — 

"A young man ought not to be a bundle of 
senntioDS ; he ought to have selfless and adven- 
turous heroism, not to shirk responsibilities, to cast 
aside maudlin and introspective morbidities, to use 
his powers cheerfully in obedience to the dictates 
of moral consciousness." "Can he," he added, 
" battle against bad instincts, can he brave public 
opinion in the cause of truth ? " 

Again he said of himself, " I see the nothingness 
of life, I know its emptiness — but I believe in Love 
and Virtue and Duty." 

He felt, as he grew older, the despondency caused 
by decreased energy, that despondency which be- 
trayed itself in the pessimism of some of his later 
poems, but he said, " In my age I have ^ 
stronger faith in God and human good even thanf 
in youth." / 

This &ith was accompanied by a strong sense of 
the battle waged within himself with lower in- 
stincts. In one of Hallam's early letters to him 
occurs the passage, "You say pathetically, 'Alas 
forme, Ihavemoreof the beautiful than the good.'" 
Hallam goes on to say that " the fact that he should 
recognise this and sorrow over it was in itself an 
indication of the eventual triumph of the Divine." 
And this triumph was won. It has been held by 
those who teach that Art must be followed entirely 
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and solely for its own Bake, that Teimysoa's art 
was vitiated by the moral purpose it reveals. The 
question is not one to be discussed here ; but it 
may be said that Temiyson considered this view to 
be almost blasphemous, and sacrificing the deeper 
truth of life to the more superficial. 

I "Art for art — and Man's sake," he said, had] 
always been his [Hinciple. I 

The humility which lay beneath a certain super- 
ficial vanity is touchingly illustrated by his pathetic 
words when his son Hallam, then at school, was 
seriously ill : — 

"God will take him," he said, "pure and good, 
straight f^m his mother's lessons. Surely it would 
be better for him than to grow up such a one as 

This, then, was his faith ; not the faith that caonot 
be content without parcelling out its information 
into scientific sections, but a deep sense of mystery 
and humility, a firm belief in the great purposes of 
God for man. "There is no answer," he said, "to 
these questions except in a quiet hope of univenal 
good." He held, too, the conviction that the one 
thing needful in the world was a deeply rooted 
vital fiiith, on which all the aspirations and pro~ 
gress of humanity must be based, "We cannot 
give up," he said, "the mighty hopes that make us I 
men," 

It seems to be claimed, or perhaps hoped, by the 
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ftrdent apholders of Tennyson that he is destined 
to survive as a religious philosopher and that he 
has defined the attitude of Faith to Science, estab- 
lished some invincible position in religion. The 
hope is destined to disappointment : Tennyson's 
philosophy was probably always considered ele- 
mentary by the advanced schooL Of course, in one 
sense, his influence is permanent, as all influence 
that is strongly felt at any period of the intellectual 
or moral life of a nation is permanent ; ttecause it 
contained the seed of future development and is • 
in itself an integral link in the chain ; but the 
data ore different now, and the disposition of the 
struggle is changed. Further, Tennyson established 
nothing ; the most he did was to express with pro- 
found emotion, and in language of admirable beauty, 
the fact that, as Henry Sidgwick said, there is, or 
seems to be, an inalienable modicum of faith which 
humanity is bound to retain, and will not be per- 
suaded to reject. But we must face the fact that 
even if that faith is universally retained, it may be 
that it will embrace a different scheme, and cling 
to points which Tennyson considered unessential, 
while it abandons what he held to be indubitable. 
It may be, we say — for the course of philosophical 
discovery is impossible to predict. 

But even if Tennyson's axioms should be rejected, 
it still may be that his profound sincerity, his 
poignant emotion in the presence of the deepest 
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mysteries, And above all the lucid solemnity, the 
stately dignity of his laaguage, will continue to 
make his work a permaaent monument of the 
human spirit ; as permanent, that is, as any trophy 
of the human mind can dare to claim to be. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

IT is interesting to attempt to trace the literary 
influences and to discuss the vriters on which 
the genius of Tennyson was nurtured. As a child be 
seems to have read Byron, Thomson, Pope — whom 
he called " a consummate artist in the lower sense of 
the term" — and Walter Scott. It is noticeable 
that many of the early poems are mere B)rTomc 
exercises. He improvised hundreds of lines in the 
style of Pope, and he wrote an early epic in the 
style of Walter Scott He was attracted by 
Thomson's descriptions of nature and wrote with 
tacility in imitation of bim. At the age of twelve 
he wrote a long critical letter to an aunt on the 
subject of Samson (spelt Sampson) Agonistes, 
mainly composed of quotations, in which he pro- 
nounces Milton a pedant. It is not recorded what 
bis favourite poetical reading was before be went 
to the university, but he must have read MUton 
carefiilly, and the influence of Keats is distinctly 
traceable in the Cambridge prize poem on Tim- 
buctoo ; there are, too, curious traces of the study 
(ISO) 
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of SheUey in The Lovet't Tale of 183S, after which 
date the direct influence of other poetry on his 
stjle seems to have ceased ; he himself stated that 
in later years nothing that he wrote was consciously 
imitative. 

But from that time to the end of hia Ufe a large 
number of very acute and sympathetic critical dicta 
on literary matters are recorded. Mr. Lecky in 
the interesting reminiscences which he wrote of the 
poet says that he was an admirable critic, and that 
he was especially quahfied for critical discriminations 
by his great delicacy of ear and his retentive verbal 
memory. Mr. Gladstone called him "a candid, 
strict and tastidious judge " of literature, and there 
is little doubt that if he had devoted himself to 
critical work he would have left eminently sound, 
sure-footed and discriminating judgments. 

The best proof, however, of his knowledge and 
taste is The Golden Treasury of 1661, edited by F. 
T. Palgrave, who, it is well known, was very 
largely indebted to the catholic erudition and fine 
feeling of Tennyson. 

It will be interesting to indicate his chief prefer- 
ences in poetry and to examine his criticisms. They 
were mostly delivered in conversation, but it is to 
be noted that his judgment does not seem to have 
varied according to his mood, but that he had a con- 
stant and formed opinion which was little modified. 

He approached litentm^ in the spirit of pure 
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appre(dKti<Hi. He never professed to be a leanied 
student or to have made an exhaustive study of the 
poetry which he admired. He wrote in 1885 to 
Dr. Grosart, " I am very unlearned, not only in 
Spenser but in most of our old poets, and I delight 
(not being a Bibhophile) rather in the ' consummate 
flower ' of a writer, than in the whole of him, root 
and all, bad and good tt^ether. ..." 

For Shalcespeare he bad the profoundest admira- 
tion, as for a writer almost superhuman, classing 
him with £schylus, Dante and Goethe, as "the 
great Sage poets, great thinkers and great artists." 
He once quoted as a young man a saying of the 
historian Hallam that Shakespeare was the "greatest 
num." FitzGerald demurred to this, and said that 
he thought auch dicta rather peremptory for a 
philosopher. "Well," said Tennyson, "the man 
one would wish perhaps to show as a sample of 
mankind to those in another planet." A little 
later, "in his weaker moments," he would say 
that Shakespeare was greater in his sonnets than 
in his plays — " but he soon returned to the thought 
which is indeed the thought of all the world." 
Again he said with solemn deliberateness that 
" Hamlet was the greatest creation in literature," 
and that there was one intellectuat process in the 
world of which he could not even entertain an 
apprebension — the process by which the plays of 
Shakespeare were produced. 
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Spenking of individual plays he said that "no 
oae had drawn the true passion of tove like 
Shakespeare ; " for inimitably natural talk between 
husband and wife he would quote the scene between 
Hotspur and Lady Percy (King Henry IF., Part I.J, 
and would exclaim, " How deticiously playiiit is 
that 



He would say, "There are three repartees in 
Shakespeare which always bring the tears to my 
eyes fh)m their simplicity. 

"One is in KtTig Lear, when Lear says to Cordelia, 
' So young and so untender,' and Cordelia lovingly 
answers, 'So young, my lord, and true.' And in 
Tke WinUrs Tale, when Horizel takes Perdita's 
hand to lead her to the dance, and says, ' So turtles 
pair that never mean to port,' and the little 
Perdita answers, giving her hand] to Florizel, ' 111 
swear for 'em.' And in Ci/mbeHne, when Imogen 
in tender rebuke says to her husband, 

'Wby did 70a threw yma weddsd lady from 70a! 
Think that you are upon ■ rook i and dot 

Throw me ■gsin.' 

and Posthumus does not ask fo^veness, bat 
answers, kissing her. 
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"King Lear," he used to say, "cannot possibly 
be acted, it is too titanic. . . . This play shows a 
state of society where men's passions are savage 
and uncurbed. No play Uke this anywhere — not 
even the Agamemnon — is so terrifically human." 

Again he said, "Actors do not comprehend that 
Shakespeare's greatest villains, lago among them, 
have always a touch of conscience. You see the 
conscience working — therein lies one of Shake- 
speare's pre-eminences." 

" Macbeth," again he said, with fine perception, 
" is not as is too often represented, a noisy swash- 
buckler : he is a full -furnished, ambitious man." 

Commenting on Shakespeare's literary style he 
said that the great j£schylean lines in Shakespeare 
were often overlooked, instancing 



Shakespeare was to him the great interpreter of 
life in the light of poetry. It is touching to re- 
member that it was the last book he read, on his 
deathbed. Three days before he died he sent 
early in the morning for his Shakespeare ; his son 
brought him in Steevens' edition, Lear, CymbeUne, 
and TtmIus and Cressida, three of his favourite 
plays ; he read a few lines, and asked that more 
should be read to him. On the next day, when he 
was wandering a good deal, and talking aboat a 
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long jcHimey he BCemed sbout to take, he broke off 
to say, " Where ia my Shakespeare ? I must have 
my Shakespeare." On the last day he begged for 
the book again and lay with his hand resting on 
it, open, trying to read it ; almost his last recorded 
words were, "I have opened it." It was thought 
that this referred to the book, which he had 
opened at the lines, already quoted. 



The book was buried with him, and lies next his 

Milton he called " Supreme in the mateiial 
sublime," and said that he was greater than Virgil. 
Lt/cidat, he said, was a test of poetic instinct. 
He used to praise Milton's similes, especially 

Ai when far off at ua tt fleet descried 
ffn-nga iQ the cloudj, bf equmocti&I winds 
Clow lailing from Bengala— (Bt ii. 634) 

saying, " What simile was ever so i;iw( as this ? " 
As an instance of a Uquid line he would quote 



adding, " This last line is lovely because it is full of 
vowels, which are all differeni. It is even a more 
beautiful line than those where the repetition of 
the same rowels or the same consonants sometimes 
are so melodious." 
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It is clear that he had studied closely Milton's 
metrical effects, the pauses, which he greatly ad- 
mired, and the bold substitution of trochees for 
iambuses, instancing especially the line. 

Burnt ■Iter them to the bottomleiM pit. 

But it may be questioned whether in the word 
bottomless the accent did not, in Milton's time, fall 
more on the second syllable ; it seems as though it 
were a modem tendency in English to throw the 
accent back, in such words as contemplate, which 
yna certainly in former times contemplate — indeed 
Tennyson himself used the word with that accent. 

In such lines as 

R uining klong the illiinitablQ iiuwe 
Tennyson was, if not consciously imitating Milton, 
at least adopting Milton's metrical instinct. 

For Wordsworth he had the deepest reverence, 
and for his work profound admiration, though he 
was by no means blind to his critical defects. 

The two poets met several times, and it is in- 
teresting to note that on one occasion Tennyson 
complained that he coald not fire Wordsworth's 
imagination even by a description of a tropical 
island all ablaze with scarlet flowers. It was this 
absence of fire which made Tennyson say once that 
he thought Wordsworth " thick-ankle d," an admir- 
ably humorous and penetrating criticism. He used 
to complain of his want of artistic skill, and say that 
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great as he was, he was too one-Bided to be dramatic 
In the poem, TitUem Abbey, which he greatly 
admired, he said that Wordsworth showed a want 
of literary instinct. 

On ^he other hand he called him the greatest 
English poet since Milton, and said that hii very 
best was the best in its way that h«d been sent out 
by the modems. He said once that the line, 

Whose dwelling ia the light of setUng bdiui, 

was "almost the grandest in the English language, 
^ving the sense of the abiding in the transient." 

But what touched him most in Wordsworth was 
the high sense of consecration to the poetic vocation, 
and the depth of tenderness and mystery, uniting 
In the deep consciousness of the Divine. "You 
must love Wordsworth," he once exclaimed, "ere 
he will seem worthy of your love." And here it 
will be well to quote the majestic compliment paid 
by Wordsworth to Tennyson on the subject of one 
of his poems. "Mr. Tennyson," said the old poet, 
"1 have been endeavouring all my life to write 
a pastoral Uke yont Dora and have not yet 
succeeded." 

Byron, he used to confess, had been the strongest 
poetical influence of his early years. He was 
dominated by him, he said, till he was seventeen, 
and then he put him aside altogether. His " merits 
are on the sur&ce," he said. "He was not an 
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arUat or a thinker ta s creator in the highest sense ; 
bat a strong personality and endlessly clever." 

Yet at the same time He taUy realised the debt 
that literature owed to Byron in kindling the poeti- 
cal spirit of the geaeration. " Byron and Shelley," 
he wrote to Spedding, " however mistaken they may 
be, did yet give the world another heart and new 
pulses — and so are we kept going." 

For Shelley, however, his admiration was less 
profound ; and it is probable that the chilly and 
visionary philosophy of Shelley made a deep sym- 
pathy between the two minds difficult. " There is 
a great wind of words," he once said, "in a good 
deal of Shelley, but as a writer of blank verse he 
was perhaps the most skilftd of the modems." He 
admired Epip^c/Udion ; but he thought that there 
was a certain abandon in many of the poems which 
argued « want of poetical restraint. "Shelley's Life 
of Life," he once said, "is a flight where the poet 
seems to go up and bwaU" 

It may be inferred that Keats attracted Tennyscn 
in early years &om the influence traceable in TVni' 
bvcloo; and it is evident that the two had much 
in common. There is the same gorgeous profusion 
of ornament, the same lavish and almost riotous 
imagination, the same power of amassing luxurious 
detail. In Tennyson's early work it is clear that 
be was tempted at times to sacrifice the scheme of 
his poem to its accessOTies ; and until he reached 
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the age of thirty he did not fa]ly reoUie the primuy 
importance of structure, the neceflsity of subordin- 
atiiig omament to design. 

But it was not otdy the luxuriance of detail which 
attracted Tennyaon in Keats ; rather it was the 
reverse ; he realised fully the weakness of Keats, 
the uncontrolled turbulence of inspiration from 
which he was beginning to free himself in his later 
work. " Keats," he said, " with his high spiritual 
vision, would have been, if he had lived, the greatest 
of us all (though his blank verse was poor), and 
there is something magic and of the innermost soul 
of poetry in almost everything which he wrote." 
Tennyson said once to Mr. Aubrey de Vere, "Com- 
pare the heavy handling of my workmanship with 
the exquisite lightness of touch of Keats." 

For Bums he had a great admiration ; he ranked 
him higher than Shelley and said that he held him 
to be "an immortal poet if ever there was one," 

Mr. Aubrey de Vere tells a. delightful story in 
this connection. He had been talking to Tenny- 
son about Bums, and the latt^ said, with great 
emotion, " Read the exquisite songs of Bums — in 
shape, each of them has the perfection of the berry ; 
in light the radiance of the dewdrop ; you fo^et 
for their sake those stupid things, his serious pieces." 
Mr. de Vere met Wordsworth the same day, and 
mentioned Bums ; Wordsworth broke out into 
vehement praises of Burns, as the great genius who 
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lud brought Poetry back to Nature. He ended, 
" Of course I refer to his serious efforts, such as the 
CoUar'g Saturday Night — those foolish little amatory 
songs of his one has to fwget." Mr. de Vere told 
the two criticisms to Sir Henry Taylor the same 
evening, and he replied, " Bums ' exquisite songs 
and Bums ' serious efforts are to me alike tedious 
and disagreeable reading." 

Certain of Tennyson's scattered dicta on poetry 
are memorable ; of Ben Jonson he said, after 
Raising some of his lyrics, " To me he appears to 
move in a wide sea of glue." Browning, who was 
a close personal friend, was, as a poet, always a 
problem to him. Tennyson said of him that he 
had " a mighty intellect ; he has plenty of music in 
him, but he cannot get it out." He could not 
understand the apparent neglect of form going 
band in hand with such i»ndigalily of language and 
such fiw^tf of execution. He admired Biatthew 
Arnold as a poet, and after reading Liieraiurt and 
Dogma, somewhat unkindly sent a message to him, 
"Tell him to give us no more of these prose things," 

Mr. Swinburne he called " a reed through which 
all things blow into music." He [vaised the 
" liquid " character of Gray's writing, and admired 
Collins and Campbell, though he objected to the 
juxtaposition of sibilants in the former, and said 
that he wrote "hissing" lines. 

He knew something of Hebrew, and liked to 
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reftd the Psalms in the original. He said once of 
the Song of Solomon that in reality it was a most 
lovely, tender and dehcate idyll, utterly diff^ent 
from the " coarsely painted, misrepresented, imun- 
detstandable story given in the Bible translatioa," 

He read & good deal of the Classics, principally 
jGschylus, Euripides and Homer ; he was food of 
the tragic fragments. Of Pindar he tmce said that 
he was "a sort, of Auttndtan poet — long tracts of 
gravel with immensely large nu^ets embedded." 

Of Latin writers he read Vii^, Lucretius, Catul- 
lus and Horace. He was fond of pointing oat the 
music of Virgil's lines, quoting 

Dixit, et kvertens roMa oerrioe refulilt, 
Amhroainque oooua dlTinmn Tsrtioe odorem 
Spintvere, pedes veBtit defluiit ftd imoa, 
Et vera inoeuu patuit dea. Hie ubi matram 
AdgDovit, tali fogientem est voce seeuCna. 

u giving a good specimen of his ear for pauses. In 
the poem written for the nineteenth centenary of 
Virgil's death, he praises his phrasing and his diction. 
All the cboMD ooin of fanoj flaihing out from many a golden 

and 

All the (Juurm of all the Humc often lowering in a lonelj word. 

But what seema most to have dwelt in his mind 

was the pathos of the poet: — 

"Bum majMtJo in th; aadnen at the doubtful doom of human 
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Horace he says that he did not admire till he 
was thirty ; and though he respected the perfection 
of finish that Horace exhibibn, it may be doubted 
whether the elegant worldliness of the poet, his wor- 
ship of eipediency and the unromautic Present can 
ever have moved Tennyson very deeply ; he even 
found the neatness of his metrical handling too pre- 
cnse ; Horace's Sapphic stanza, he used to say, "is 
like a pig with its tail tightly curled." 

For Catullus he had a deep and genuine love, 
though the grossness of some of the poems was 
inesplicable to him. "Catullus," he once said, 
"says that a poet's lines may be impure provided 
his life is pure. I don't agree with lum ; his verses 
fly much flirther than he does." 

He read Dante, as I have said, and placed him 
among the immortals ; he used to say that the 
origin of his own Ult/sses was not the Odi/tteg, 
but a tradition preserved by Dante. 

Though he rated Goethe very highly as an artist, 
he thought him an even better critic; andhadagreat 
opinion of his luminous wisdom; he used to say 
admiringly of Goethe that he was an excellent 
critic though he always tried to say the best he could 
about an author^ adding, " Good critics are rarer than 
good authors." He had a particular admiration for 
the sound of German, its great sonorous words ; bat 
he confessed it to be untranslatable, and held that 
its music could not be rendered in English. 
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Prench he lead, but not very aympatheticaUy. 
The sense of lutioiiial enmity was probably strong 
in Tennyson; and the vein of exaggeration so 
natoml to FVench heroic poetry grated on him. 
He did not like the Alexandrine metre; but he 
admired French lyrists, such as B^ranger and 
Sully-Pnidhomme. He thought some of Alfred de 
Musset perfect. " I consider him a greater artist 
than Victor Hugo, but on smaller lines. Victor 
Hugo," he continued, "is an unequal genius, some- 
times sublime ; he reminds one that there is only 
(me step between the sublime and the ridiculous. 
'Mapolton g^nait Dieu' — was there ever such an 
expression ? " 

The above dicta are by no means exhauBtive — 
and it must be remembered that they were thrown 
out in easy conversation, not presented as serious 
criticism — bat they tend to show that Tennyson 
ranged &r afield in his reading, and read with a keen 
discriminating taste. OccasionaUy he made a serious 
critical mistake ; he said once that he believed that 
lU^en' smaller poems might last ; and after read- 
ing Fealiu drew a remarkable comparison between 
himself and Mr. Bailey, saying that while he was 
himself a wren beating about a hedgerow, the author 
of FeHuM was like an eagle soaring to the sun. 
But even the best critics are liable to tempcwary 
derangement ; and it may be said, as a whole, that 
Tennyscm's judgments are both fair and forcible. 
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and show « notable capacity for appreciating high 
literature ; moreover, in dealing with Tennyson, 
one instinctively feels that he never spoke fifoni a 
sense of duty, or from a desire to pose, or &om 
anything but a sincere and genuine feeling — which 
gives these rugged opinions a value which the more 
polished statements of a less incorruptible critic 
may be held to lack. 
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IT is possible to get & very dear aotioa of Tenny- 
son's methods in writing for two reasons : he 
was very regular io his habits of composition, and 
he was not in the least reticent about his art He 
believed that he had developed slowly and said 
once that Poela natcilur, non^t was an erroneous 
statement. It should run Poeia ntudtttr, et Jit, 
He added that he supposed he was nearer thirty 
than twenty before he was anything of an artist ; 
at the same time he remarked, complacently 
looking at faia own Juvenilia, " It seema that I wrote 
them alt in perfect metre." This claim, however, it 
will be remembered was directly contrary to the 
opinion of so excellent a judge as S. T. Coleridge. 
He said once that he found the choice of subjects 
always difficult, and that the difficulty increased as 
he grew older. At the same time the germ of 
many of his poems lay dormant in his mind for 
many years ; when once embarked upon a poem be 
wrote with great facility and speed. " I can 
always write," he said, "when 1 can see my sub- 
(136) 
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ject whole," and again, that when he once had 
the subject and the framework of a poem the 
actual writing cost him but little trouble. Thus 
Guinevere was finished in a fortnight, Enoch Arden 
in the same time; the line, "At Flores in the 
Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay," was on his desk 
for years and the ballad was finished in a day or 
two. He used to say that he was never so well in 
health as when engaged in the actual writing of a 
poem. Tobacco was a necessity to faim when thus 
at woik, and be was at his best, he said, white 
smoking his first morning pipe after breakfast. At 
the same time he could not force himself to work. 
He believed like Coventry Patmore in the value of 
infinite leisure for a poet, and though his poetry 
was seldom out of his mind, and though he always 
had some work in band, yet there were long 
periods of brooding when he did no actual writing. 
"I cannot say," he once wrote to Lushington, "that 
I have been what you professors call ' working ' at 
it, that indeed is not my way. I hare my pipe and 
the muse descends in the fume." 

He had the habit of always trying to express any 
sight that struck him in a few trenchant words ; many 
of these impressions were never registered, and were 
consequently lost, but the result was that he had an 
extraordinary readiness in writing and an immense 
wealth of simile and poetical illustration at his 
command. It may, indeed, almost without exag- 
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g«ntioD, be said that the wonder ,ia not that he 
wrote so much, but that be did not write more; 
poetiy was to him at once the seriotu business and 
the highest pleasure of life ; he had, however, an 
intense dislike to the manual labour of writing, and 
it is probable that if this had not been the case he 
would hare written even more proflisely. Some 
of his great poems were written without any 
particular scheme. Thus In A^moriam is not in 
the least a coherent and articulate whole. A 
large number of the poems were written quite 
independently, and it was not until he began to 
review them and consider them in mass that the 
idea of a great connected whole entered his mind. 
He had written in 1833 a prose sketch of the 
Arthurian legend long before he began to work on 
the Idylla, a scheme which is interesting because it 
shows how fiu" more mystical his original conception 
of the poems was than bis later execution. It seems 
as though when he had once embarked upon the 
IdyUt his interest in the characters and the human- 
ity of the poems carried him away ; and though 
there Is no doubt a semi-mystical allegory r unning 
through the whole, yet the drama and the delinea- 
tion of character had an increasing attraction for 
him. He had a great dislike to being tied down 
to an exact and definite conception of his subject. 
" Poetry," he said once, " is like shot-silk with many 
glancing colours. Every reader most find his own 
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interpretotion according to his ability, uid accord- 
ing to his sympathy with the poet." 

He gave immense thought and care to the form 
of poetry ; most of his lyrics, he used to say, owed 
their origin to single lines, which took definite 
shape in liis mind, and in accordance with which 
the whole poem was evolved. Thus The Charge oj 
the Light Brigade took its origin and derived its 
metrical scheme from the line, "some one had blun- 
dered," though in deference to criticism he omitted 
the line from certain versions, ultimately replacing 
it. Very early in life he said, " If I am to make any 
mark at all it must be by shortness," which seems 
to mean that his ambition was then to be a purely 
lyrical poet ; though the conception was aftenfards 
greatly modified. 

There is a very interesting reminiscence by Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere which relates to Tennyscm's con- 
ception of form. " One night," says Mr. de Vere, 
"after he had been reading aloud several of his poems, 
all of them short, he passed one of them to me and 
said, 'What is the matter with that poem?' I 
read it and answered, ' I see nothing to cotnplain of.' 
He laid his fingers on two stanzas of it, the third 
and fifth, and said, ' Read it again.' After doing 
so I said, 'It has now more completeness and 
totally about it ; but the two stanzas you cover are 
among its best.' ' No matter,' he said, ' they make 
the poem too iong-badced ; and they must go at 
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any aciifice.' 'Every short poem,' he remarked, 
'should have a definite shape like a curve, some- 
times a aingle, sometimes a double one, assumed by 
a severed tress or the rind of on apple tehetifiioig on 
thejloor: " 

This is among the moat interesting of Tennyson's 
critical dicta. It reminds one of the story of Gray 
who remorselessly cut out some of the most beauti- 
iul stansaa of the Elegy because he said that they 
made too long a parenthesis. But it is characteristic 
of the highest kind of artist. The inferior craftsman 
is so enamoured of single lines and stansas, that he 
is capable of adding even unnecessary stanzas to a 
poem, in order to dovetail in the image that he ad- 
mires, without reference to the form of the poem. 
Roasetti once said that the thing which made all the 
difference between a good and a bad poem was the 
" fundamratal brain-work " involved in the former ; 
and ornament must be sternly sacrificed to construc- 
tioD if the workmanship is to be perfecL Tennyson 
himself said that a smaU vessel on fine lines is 
better than a log raft. 

How high a value he placed on style may be 
Inferred from the fact that he once said to Mr. 
Goese, " It matters very little whai we say ; it is 
how we say it — though the foob don't know it." 
He realised that the number of new thoughts that 
a writer can originate must be small — if indeed it 
is the province of a poet to wiginate thought at all 
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— and the vital presentment, the cr^atalline cob~ 
centrations of ordinary experience is what he must 

With regard to metre he always said that blank 
verse was by jar the most di&cult form to write in. 
He said once that the ten-syllabled line could 
contain as iew as three and as many as eight beats, 
and that it was essential to vary the number of 
beats to a void, monotony. He also held very strong 
theories about the interchange of vowel sounds ; 
and believed that though for a definite effect the 
same vowel sound might be repeated in close 
juxtaposition, yet that the finest line contained 
the largest possible variety of vowel sounds, suc- 
ceeding each other in a melodious sequence. The 
ODomatopceic refrain, " lin-lan-lone," which was 
invented as expressive of the sound of bells, is an 
instance of this. 

He held no less decided views about the juxta- 
position of consonants : he had a particular averaicn 
to the recurrence of sibilants, making what he 
called a "hissing" line. He used to say that he 
never put two s — s together in his life.' The 
getting rid of sibilants in a line he called in a 
picturesque phrase, " kicking the geese out of the 
boat." 

He used to say with amusement that he was 

' Thoogh it it trae that he onee wrote in la klbum « poem 
which oontaiiu the linB, " Swif( ilan loud Orel wniidiiig Hft>." 
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often acctued of excessive alliteration, and that it 
was believed he used it deliberately. The case, as 
he once said, was the exact opposite. His tendency 
was to alliterate still more profusely than he did, 
and he was often forced to remove an excess of 
alliterated work. 

He always held, as be says in his poem To 
FirgU, that the hexameter was the "stateliest" 
metre ever invented ; but he did not think it fit fior 
&iglish ; he once said that it was only fit for comic 
subjects — and he believed that Englishmen cmifased 
accent with quantity. He indicated that quantity 
had so little existence in English that fin* {sactical 
purposes it was superseded l^ accent, and that 
except for delicate effects, accent must be attended 
to ; he always maintained that his experiments in 
classical metres had cost him more trouble than 
any of the poetiy he had written. 

It was strange that with lUs scorn of critics he 
yet altered so much. Probably no great poet ever 
rewrote so much in deference to criticism. Very 
different was the attitude of his great ctmtempwary, 
Robert Browning, who when asked as to what omis- 
sions were to be made in a new edition of his poems 
answered briskly, "Leave out anything? certainly 
not I — qtwd Mcripti, tcriptu" It is an instructive study 
to take Mr, Churton Collins' volume and compare 
careitilly the various readings given in the fbotnotes. 
If one reads the early reviews of Tennyson's works 
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<me is struck irith the nnfiunillarity of many of the 
quotations ; the reason is that it seldom happened that 
he did not alter almost everything to which critical 
objection was taken. One is further inclined to asy 
anheaitatingly that he always altered for the better ; 
but this belief depends largely upon the precise form 
in which one becomes acquainted with the poems, A 
modem student of Tennyson has delicious associa- 
tions with so many lines, that the mere idea of 
substituting some of the earlier readings seems like a 
profonatitm ; but possibly those who made the ac- 
quaintance of the poems in their earlier guise might 
think differently. Great poetry sinks so soon into 
the heart that the alteration of a word, even if the 
alteration is better &om a literary point of view, is 
of the nature of a violent and bloodstained openu 
tion; it is impossible to judge poetry &om the 
standpoint of severe literary judgment ; much must 
be allowed for emotion; and one cannot make a 
greater nustake in reading and criticising poetry 
than not to allow for the natural influence of emotitn 
and association. 

There was a certain definite mood, if anything so 
intangible can be definite, which played a marked 
part in the early poetical life of Tennyson. This 
he called, "the Passion of the Past," and it is 
described with loving minuteness in a late poem. 
The Attcient Sage, which was confessedly autoUo' 
gnqihical: — 
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Toil*; t but what of fwterday T foi oft 

On me, vhea boy, there wne what then I csUled, 

Who knew no booki and no philosophiee. 

In mj bo7-phrase "the Pwuion of the Put." 

The flnt grtj streak of enrlieat aununar-diiwn. 

The lait long stripe of wiuung orimaon glcwm, 

As if the Ute and early were but one — 

A height, ■ broken grange, a grove, a flower 

Had mnrmorB "Loatand gone and loet and gone I" 

A breath, a whisper — some divine farewell — 

Desolate BWeetnesa — far and far away — 

What had he loved, what had he lost, the boy ! 

I know not and I apeak of what has been. 

He once said in a letter to his future wife that the 
far future had always been his world, and, as has 
been mentioned before, his fnend Spedding said of 
him that he had an almost personal dislike of the 
present whatever it might be. But the mood, which 
is the same as Virgil's "lacrinue rerum," is not 
merely the hunger of the sensitive spirit, which 
finds life day I^ day overshadowed by some cloud 
of subtle melancholy, and the imagined tranquillity 
of existence fretted by the sorry and petty sting of 
mundane cares. It is rather the insistent pathos of 
the world, the inevitable doom that waits for all 
things, the pressure of mortality, the calling of 
humanity out of the silent past, the cries of all 
things debita morti, the delioous sadness which the 
very transitoriness of mortal things evokes. This 
is the same mood as that described I^ William 
Johnson, BO pre-eminently the poet of youth : — 
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It was in this mood that two of the moat soul- 
haimting lyrics of Temijrson's were written, Break, 
break, break, which was the work of an early 
momiiig in a Lincolnshire Une; and Teart, idle 
Teart, written at Tintem Abbey, and introduced 
into The Princess; of this Tennyscm aaid that it 
was the expression not of real woe, but of the 
hungering melancholy of youth. 

When the soul has had to bear the real sorrows 
of the world, and has trodden in the dark dry places, 
in which the suffering spirit walks, these experiences 
are apt to become, as it were, too tragic, too intense 
for ex|H%ssion. A grief seen very close is apt to 
ireeze the sense of beauty at the very spring ; and 
it is probably only in youth, before the heart has 
been seared by the dreary agonies of life, that such 
thoughts can be linked to sweetness at alL One 
who has suffered very deeply can minister, it may 
be, the consolation of faith and fortitude. The 
bereaved may dare to hope and look ftnrward ; but 
few hearts that have known the weight of sorrow 
can find a sense of luxurious melancholy in the 
thought of the "days that are no more." 

As life went forward with Tennyson, and the 
thought of Ufe, its possibilities and its failures, 
became more urgent, this rapture, the 0u6y n ira$<K 
of which Plato spoke, became less and less possible. 
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Before the Fnuico-PnuBian mr he bnd written 
some little lyrics — tf^ituion> Son^ — which were set 
to music by Sullivan and published while the two 
great oationB were engaged. Only the [womise 
that he had made, and the knowledge of the loss 
and diaappointment that would be caused by hia 
refusal, induced Tennyson to|alIow the songs to be 
circulated. " I am sorry," he wrote, " that my four- 
year-old puppet should have to dance at all in the 
dark shadow of these days." 

After _the publication of Mavd, in 1855, there 
seems a curious ebbing of the spring of inspiration. 
From that time dates a certain resolute search for 
poetical material, a certain husbanding of re- 
sources ; frequent inquiries among his friends for 
incidents and subjects — answered in the most 
conscieatioua and philosophical spirit by Jowett— 
while the old plenitude of &ncy, the bubbling-over 
of the fountain of beauty was more rare. £dward 
FitiGerald maintained that after the 1842 volumes 
there was a perceptible decline in the work of the 
Poet; indeed, though be v^ed the thought in 
courteous periphrasis, it is clear that he thought 
Tennyson, either by reason of some warping of 
judgment, or by the desire to win popular favour, 
bc^an to misuse his genius and trifle with it 

It is not necessary to go as &r as £dwaid Fits- 
Gerald in these matters, but there is a great deal 
of truth in what he said. Tennyson was Indeed 
10 
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radiotlly affected, not in a petty wsy, by his 
Increased feme. The tremendous publicity of all 
he gave to the world overshadowed him. He 
became more shy of writing anything which could 
run counter to public taste or expectation, and, 
moreover, he felt impelled, by a certain conscien- 
tious sense of reaponaibility, based upon his theory 
of poetry, to keep in touch with popular move- 
ments, and to direct popular sentiment, In this 
way he imdoubtedly increased the circle of his 
readers, and his influence upon thought was im- 
mensely augmented. But one misses the wild 
freahness of the earlier Inspiration. It is impoa- 
sible not to feel that the Poet is treading mtae 
warily, and though the result was undoubtedly an 
accumulation of poetical prestige, yet the clarity 
of his genius was somehow unpaired. Leigh Hunt 
had written of one of the early volumes that he was 
ftarfiil of what Tennyson would come to by reason 
of certain misgivings in his poetry and a want of 
the active poetic faith. Tbia criticism was scarcely 
justified when it was made ; but it is hard to say 
that it was not justified later on. 

It is interesting here to note the view taken of 
Tennyson by the great French critic, Taine. He 
begins by saying that English men of sentiment 
had begun to weary of the Byronic school. " Men 
wanted to rest after so many efibrts and so much 
excess." Tennystm, he says, stepped upon the stage 
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at precisely the right moment. "His poetry wm 
like lovely summer evenings : the outlines of the 
landscape are the same then as ia the dajrtime ; but 
the splendour of the daczling vault is dulled." 

He says that iu the early poems there was too 
much voluptuousness, too great refinement : " He 
strayed through nature and history, with no pre- 
occupation, without fierce passion, bent on feeling 
and enjojiiig ; culling from every place, frmn the 
flower-stand of the drawing-room and from the rustic 
hedgerow, the rare or wild flowers whose scent or 
beauty could charm or amuse him. Men entered into 
his pleasures ; smelt the graceful bouquets which he 
knew so well how to put together ; preferred those 
which he took from the country." 

Twice or thrice, Taine thought, in Lodaleg HaU 
and Ma>id, Tennyson broke out into the passitmate 
utterance which his tranquil and prosperous life 
tended to keep in the background. But he adds 
that, discouraged by criticism and by the be- 
wilderment which such poems caused to those who 
loved him for his rich serenity, he "left the storm- 
clouds and returned to the azure sky. He was 
right ! " 

Taine thought little of /n Memoriam. He 
found a want of abandon in the elegy — a correct 
ness, a restraint about the grief depicted, which 
seemed to him essentially unreal. 

He draws an elaborate |Hcture of the easy^ 
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loxurioiiB, sensible life of Engl&nd ; he describes 
the bmdscape : " If there is a slope, streuns lutve 
been devised, with little islets in tiie valley, thick- 
set with tufts of roses ; ducks of select breed swim in 
the pools, where the water-lilies display their satin 
stars. Fat oxen lie in the grass, sheep u white as if 
freshly washed, all kinds of happy and model animals, 
fit to delight the eye of an amateur and a master." 
He ends by saying " Such is this elegant and 
CMnmon^sense society, refined in comfort, reyulsr in 
cooduct, whose dilettante tastes and moral principles 
ciNifine it within a sort of flowery bwder, and prevent 
it from having its attention diverted." Tennyson's 
poetry, he says, "seems made expressly for those 
wealthy, cultivated, free business men, heirs of die 
ancient uobOi^, new leaders of a new England. It 
is part of their luxury, as of their mwality ; it is 
an eloquent confinnation of their principles, and a 
precious article of their drawing-room furniture." 
He concludes by an elaborate comparison of Tenny- 
son and Al&ed de Musset ; Tennyson the favourite 
poet of minds in which everything is rational and 
comfortable, where ever}rthing is taken for granted ; 
De Musset the poet for a restless nation, certain of 
nothing, all alive to intellectual stimulus and new 
ideas — the poet of revolt. 

This is an interesting judgment, because Taine 
has all through a scrapoloos desire to do TeunysMk 
justice; but the contempt which he felt at the 
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bottom of his heart for a poet whose views be con- 
sidered frankly bottrgeois ahowt its head again and 
again, in a certain patrician insolence of tone, a 
consciouaneas that be is on the tight side of the 
water after aU. 
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THE true sad devout Tennysonian will approach 
the earlier poems with a sacred reverence 
and a secret delight wldch the later works &il to 
command. As FitzGerald said in a beautiful letter, 
" Alfred, I see how pure, noble and holy your work 
is," and again he wrote : "'When I look into 
Alfred's poems I am astonished at the tux of the 
words and thoughts. Words so apt, full of strength, 
music and dignity." 

It is perfectly true that the &me of Tennystm 
largely depends on the later works, Jn Mevtonam, 
Maud, the IdyUt. But these form as it were 
the pedestal on which the statue stands. The true 
Tennyson is the Tennyson of the early lyrics. I 
do not say that he did not at a later date produce 
poems which are worthy to stand with the earher 
work. But I would unhesitatingly affirm that the 
two 1842 volumes are the consummate flower and 
crown of Tennyson's genius. It is not unfair to say 
that h^ attained a fame by work which was not his 
best, which he fully deserved for his best work, 
(150) 
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We find Cov«Dti7 Patmore writing : " Among 
Tennyson's works the second of the two httle 
volumes published in 1842 contains, to my thinldng, 
the greater port of sll that is etseatial in his 
writings. It bears to them the tame relation that 
Keats'B little volume issued in 1820 doea to all 
else he wrote. In Memariam and Mxiud are poor 
poems, though they contain much exquisite poetry. 
Probably do modem work has done so much to 
undermine popular religion u In Memoriam. 
Tennyson's best work, though in its way a miracle 
of grace and finish, is never of quite the highest 
kind. It ia not fiiushed^rom mtfAtn. Compare the 
jinish of Kvbla Khan with that of The Palace of 
Art." This is a hard saying, but very subtle, and 
|»obably true, if we allow ourselves to adopt Pat- 
more's rigid standpoint. 

These first poems are to the rest of his writings 
what the first pale dehcate foliage of spring is to 
the strong metallic leaf of summer. It may be 
affirmed that poets as a rule do their best work 
before their thirty-fifth year. About that age a 
man of even the highest genius becomes to a certain 
extent a materialist. The advantages of domestic 
comfort, of a stable income, of a definite place in 
the world become obvious. Matrimony, in the 
majority of cases, forces upon the mind the neces- 
sity for ""Ifing a certun [vovision for wife and 
children ; moreover the physical constitution loses 
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its Sfwing; chronic complaints begin to peep and 
beckon ; the reserves of nervous force grow low ; 
the painful brevi^ of human Ufe becomes more 
obvious. The limitless possibilities of ^outh be- 
come c<mditioned by the actual. Moreover the 
social interest of life increases. Relationships, 
friendships, associations assert their claims. The 
rush and movement of the world, so aloof, so 
daunting in youth, begins to reveal its fascinatioi). 
Idealism grows weak, or rather is apt to &il in the 
presence of the pressure of laws and averages and 
material conditions. 

In youth this is not so ; the world is like an 
opening rose ; like a sea where each wave in the slow 
procession of experience falls and breaks with a shock 
of delicate surprises. The pure and ardent spirit 
begins to be aware that what seemed the tmisnu 
and abstractions of hterature are real breathing 
and burning facts, and half persuades itself that no 
one can have felt them so poignantly, so exquisitely 
before. 

TennyscHi by his constitution and habits of life 
was able to keep this ardent feeling alive longer 
than most men — and being moreover a conscientious 
and absorbed worker he was able to give effect to 
recollected emotion longer than many poets. But, 
for all that, the earlier poems remain the true, 
authentic and Uving expression of his genius, 
written as the &acy bade him, and withmit any 
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caiuciausnesB of position or influence, or nay sense 
of duty towards the world wluch waited for liis 



J 



Hoieover, though money wu never a conscious 
&ctor in Tennyson's scheme of life, yet the dignified 
leisure, the easy hospitality which he loved c&nnot 
be attained without money, indeed without a 
Urge income. He himself, too, had felt the old 
impulse of the full heart flag ; the power of feeding 
hour 1^ hour in the contemplation of nature die 
away. " I anL not so able as in old years to commune 
aione with Nature," he wrote to his future wife 
before their marriage. 

It is not intended here to give any close or 
detailed criticism of the earlier work. The poems 
of which I now speak are those included in the 
vohuues of 1830, 1832' and 184S. 

The 1 84iS publication consisted of two volumes ; 
the former was mainly occupied by selectioos from 
the 1830 and the IS33 volume, largely, as a rule, 
recast and altered, the second volume of 184S was 
composed of original poems. 

The recasting of the earliest poems is in itself 
ft matter of the deepest interest Mr. Churton 
Collins has done invaluable work in his book. The 
Eariy poems of Alfred Lard Temyson. He gives 
all the poems of the three publications, subjoin- 
ing in each case the earlier forms ; and any one who 

■This rolnme «w paUiahed in 183S, and post-dated 1S3S. 
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wishes to penetrate the technical secrets of Tenny- 
son's nrt, BO &r as they can be penetrated, should 
^ve this book the closest study. Mr. Collins gives 
few and apposite comments and elucidations, and 
keeps the reader intent upon the study of the 
actual words of the author. The volume openg the 
door, so to speak, into the poet's workshop, and not 
only shows what his later critical taste rejected, 
but illustrates his endless patience in correction. 

In the 1830 volume appear most of the dreamy 
portraits of imaginary women in which the matter 
is nothing, the form everything. Of these the ex- 
quisite Claribet, a mere word-melody, is the most 
haunting, There are several songs, conceived in 
the Shakespearian manner, with an attempt to treat 
a descriptive subject whimsically and with melodi- 
ous originality. Such is The Owl. But the best 
of these is the autumn Song, which came to him 
in the garden at Somersby : — 

A Spirit haonts the fear's lut honn, 
which is of indescribable beauty, personifying the 
spirit of the chill evening and the dying leaf. 

To himseU lie tttlka ; 

Foi at eventide, llatemng ectmeetly , 
At hii work joa may hear him sob uid sigh 
InthewaUn. 

Here, too, is the Suppoted Cot^ettiotu, an inter- 
eating autobiographical fragment, suppressed, after 
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its fiist appeannce, until 1 87 1, when it was published 
in the Juoemlia, which is considered elsewhere. 

Here, too, are the two poema The Poet and The 
Poef* Mind, which will be examined separately; 
some sonnets which were never reprinted, The 
Ballad of Oriana and the splendid Ode to Memory, 
which is probably the moat typical of the early 
Tolume. It is written in an irregular odic metre, 
some of it reminiscent of the stately march of the 
L^ddai, but also containing some exquisitely original 
descriptire passages, such as 

ths waterfall 
Which ever wniiids and shinES 
A pillar of iriiite light apm the wall 
Of puiple oUAb, aloof desoried. 

And again ^ — 

Long allsT* f&lllng down to twilight groU, 
Of opening upon level ptota 
Of erowned lUiee, itandiog near 
Fnrpl»«plked lavender. 

The scheme is loose, and the mood follows its 
wayward course : hut the hunilling is masterly. 

The general beat is iambic, with a few dactylic 
lines interspersed. I know few metrical openings 
so fine as that in the fourth stanza, when, the first 
strophe having come to an end, with a reversion to 
the original subject, the new strophe begins with 
the splendid line : — 

Cvttejorlh, I ekargt iKtt, aintt- 
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Hie 183S vcduine coatains some tax more nuture 
work. Here are The Lady of ShaloU, which wm 
almost entirely recast in 1 842, Mariana in the SotUh, 
The MiHer't Daughter, (Enow (practically rewritten 
in 1 842), The Palace of AH, The A% Queen, The 
Lolat-Ealert (much altered later), and A Dream of 
Fair Women — the very names have a potent magic 
as one writes them down. 

Finally in 1842 appeared the Mbrie d'AHkur, 
Ltme and Didy, Lockstey Hall, Break, break, break, 
perhaps one of the purest and least elaborate 
flashes of his genius ; and many other poems of 
importiance. 

On the whole the 1832 volume ia the most signi- 
ficant ; the 1830 volume was one of immense 
promise, but had it stood alone, it could hardly have 
done more than creep into anthologies. The 1632 
volume must have given Tennysm a place among 
English poets. The 1842 volume put him at the 
head of all living English poets, except Wordsworth, 
and profoundly affected the course of English 
literature. 

What strikes any reader of these volumes ia first 
the extraordinary variety of the fare provided. 
They do not show a point of view, they are no temni 
vena, a secluded garden-plot sedulously cultivated — 
but they are bold experiments in almost every kind 
of lyrical poetry. 

There ore poems of pure lancy dealing with those 
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elvish and aerial creaturea tbat the old and childish 
dteanu of man have originated and retained, spirits 
of flood and fell, fairies and mermen. There are 
English genre poenu, such as The Seller's Daughter 
and The May Queen, capable of touching the 
simplest imaginations. Some have indeed con- 
temned these poems as worthy only of being 
included in books of popular recitations ; but to my 
mind few things show more clearly the simplicity of 
Tennyson's genius. Noprtcietutwriter, withacarefbr 
his reputation, could have dared to write thenL ; and 
after all the deepest of all vulgarities is the studied 
avoidance of what may be thought to be vulgar. 

Then there are autobiographical poems, ballads, 
sonnets, love -studies, satirical or philosophical 
pieces, Uke The Vision of Sin, which FitzGerald 
said touched on the limit of disgust without ever 
&lling in, and, what are perhaps more distinctly 
Tennysonitm tiian any other poems — a class which he 
may be held practically to hitve invented — are the 
pictorial poems such as The Lady of ShaloU and 
more particularly the Dream of Fair Women, and 
The Palace of Art, which are really little galleries 
of pictures. AU of them, as FitzGerald wrote, com- 
menting on the trend of popular taste in the direc- 
tion of greater elaborateness, "being clear to the 
bottom as well as beautiful do not seem to cockney 
eyes as deep as muddy water." 

If one must indicate a faolt in these poems it is 
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perhaps an excessiye exubertmce of detail, a pro- 
fiiBioD of ricfanesa which he leamt afterwards to 
avcnd ; but this is a dutce vitium after all. Tenny- 
^ son said that he hecame an artist very slowly — and 
we are extraordinarily happy in poBsessing, so to 
speak, the very workshop before our eyes. The 
poems which he rewrote had failed, if they can be 
said to have foiled, by a sort of delicious simpleness 
like the talk of a child. He was never afraid in 
these early days of simpleness — indeed the deliberate 
inclusion of such poems as the Darling Room, and 
the retention of the Skipping Rope — poems of almost 
rich fotuity — show that he had a consistent view 
which was not affected by opinion. Of course there 
are cases in the poems when he falls into what may 
be called the "Early Victorian" vein — but these 
are mostly genre passages which when they have 
had time to grow quaint will be regarded affection- 
ately as both minutely and delidously character- 
istic of the social atmosphere of the time. Such 
stanzas are 

She left the norel half nnout 

Upon the roBewood shelf ; 
She left the new piano ibat : 

She could not pleue henell 

(The TaJkuv Oai.) 

I print in an appendix the two most interesting 
of the rewritten poems. The Ladg of Shalott and 
The Palace of Art, that the process may be studied 
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at leisure ' : it will be seen that the alterations 
invariably gain strength and weight without sacri' 
ficing simplicity ; but there is nothing which to me 
^vea a stronger impression of Tennyson's critical 
power than the various unpublished poems which 
his son has printed in the biography throughont the 
Memoir. The tact of the poet which withheld them 
from being incorporated with the great works was 
perfect ; and may I add that the tact which dares 
to reproduce them now in the biography, where 
we are dealing with the umlring of a poet and not 
his finished work, is hardly leas admirable. 

Another characteristic which deserves a word in 
these earlier poems is the metrical richness which 
they display. 

Tennyson was fond of a certain kind of informal 
metre, a mixture of dactyls, trochees, anapKsts and 
iambics, which he gradually deserted ; bis poems 
became more strict and r^ular as his artistic sense 
grew. But I believe that these irregular structures 
may have a great future before them. Mr. Swin- 
burne seems to have practically exhausted the 
dactylic possibilities of English metres, and to 
have carried the length of lines to a degree that no 
(me with a less absolute gift of melody could have 

^Bj the kindnen of Hr. Ohorton CoIUiu I un permitted to 
print these poemi from hii edition of The Early Poemt of Alfrti 
Lord ZVnnyton, HMhnen k Oo., 1900, pp. 43 to 49 and pp. 86 
to 100. 
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dared to da But no one has yet developed the 
irregular scansions to whicb Tennyson devoted so 
many early experiments. There is no mere sloppi- 
ness of execution here, crowding syllables into a 
beat, so that it requires a kind of pretiminaiy 
practice before they can be read ; but it is « 
perfectly deliberate irregularity. I give a few 
lines, mere word-music, from The Sea-Fmnet, as it 
was pubUshed in 18S0 : — 

Whither sway, whither away, wbither away I Fly no mora I 
Whither away wi'thesinging wilt whilhot away wi' the oar T 
Whithor away froiD the high graen field and the happy blomom- 
iag shore! 
Weary marinen, hither away, 

One and all, one and all. 
Weary marinere, oome and play ; 
We will sing to yon all the day ; 
Furl the sail and the foam will fall 
From the prow I one and all 
Foil the Bail t diop the oar ! 
Leap ashore 1 
Know danger and trouble and toil no more. 
Whither away wi' die sail and the oar f 
Dnp the oar, 
Leap aahore, 
Fly DO more ! 
Whither away wi' the sailT wliither away wl' the oarT 

This passage from the literary point of view has 
obvious faults with which I am not concerned, such 
as a certain feebleness of iteration. But I think 
that from a purely metrical point of view it is an 
astonishing perfcnmance. I would note the rapid 
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choriambic beat slowing down, the exquisite pauses 
like a ticking wheel coming slowly to rest, quicken- 
ing its pace, and dropping into rest again. 

Indeed I have &ncied that many of these experi- 
ments of Tennyson were suggested to him, not by 
musical time, but by the more irr^ukr and natural 
beat of homely things, the ticking of clocks, 
the thud of oars in rowlocks, the clang and 
clink of hammers, the rolling of wheels, the 
purring of cats, the thin song of kettles, the 
drowsy hiccoughs of cisterns. All the world is 
lull of rhythmical noises ; and the dreaming ear of 
Tennyson seems to have been peculiarly sensitire 
to such things. 
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IT ia impossible within the limits of this little 
book to ^ve an exbausUve or detuled taiticism 
of kU Tennjrson's works, 1 can but touch a few 
salient points and indicate a few characteristic 

There is one pair of poems which it is obvious 
and natural to contrast, because the latter was 
written as a sequel to the former. Lochle^ Hall 
and Locktlof Hall SixU/ Years after. 

The hero of the first Lochia/ Hall is a boy 
of twenty, an idealist who is sore and bruised by 
the envious contact of the world. His cousin 
whom he bad loved as a child has been torn from 
him and " mated with a clown," whose <mly merit ia 
that of superior wealth. The lover tells the un- 
happy story, and fcveaees the miserable slavery of 
the union; he thinks that the sorrow has killed 
the old visions within him, but as the poem 
advances he finds that the old enthusiasms still 
have power over him, and that he can still take a 
brave part in the march of the world. 
(168) 
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e poverty 

thtit in Tennjrson's own case kept him from marriage 
and the happy hearth lies heavily on him ; he rages 
against the "social wants that sin against the strength 
of youth," and cries ; — 



But over the whole poem broods an indescribable 
light — the light of romance, mystery, call it what 
you will ; «ven Lockaley Hall itself, with its wind- 
swept gables overlooking the sand and the sea, has 
that air of mystery and emotion that transfigures 
the world. 

The poem has fiiults ; the language in places is 
thin; the very metre halts. There is one line 
which is absolutely unmetrical. Moreover there 
are faults of taste ; the theory of love that makes 
the maiden pine in silent observance till rewarded 
by the gift of a man's heart ; the apparent arrogance 
of such phrases as " hating known me — to decline on 
a range of lower feelings " — these are obvious 
blemishes. But all is condoned — nay, the very 
faults themselves become delectable — in the splen- 
did sweep and passion of the poem, the purity of 
the delineation of maternity, the gorgeous visions 
of the future, the haunting melancholy of the 
incidental touches. 

It comes home to the reader of the poem that 
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beaufy of expression was in the writer's mind 
throughout ; even in the piusion of intimate feel- 
ing there is room to turn aside to little touches of 
exquisite beauty that thrill the spirit with music ; 
and at the end, where the future opens before the 
eye, there is Uttle that is materialistic, little that ia 
borrowed from the coarse current of practical life, 
while the emotion is not so lar remote irom Ufe 
as not to be able to commonicate somethtDg of its 
glow to material things. Not to multiply instances 
I would note particularly the splendid simile, which 
Tennyson took fi«m a book of travels, which describes 
the slow thickening of revolutionary tendencies 
round an indolent and unconscious oligarchy : — 



This is the truly poetical method of handling 
pohttcs, and is by no means the only instance in 
the poem. Few indeed of Tennyson's poems have 
enriched life with such a treasury of stately phnse 
and exquisite music. 

We turn to the second Lochliy Hall, and some- 
how the glamour is gone ; in The Miller'i Haughler, 
long before, he had written words that were now 
to come sadly true ; — 

So, if I wuta vorda now, in tniUi 
Tod must blune Love. Hii early rkge 

Had foroe to make me rhyme in youth, 
And makei me talk too tnnoh hi aga. 
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It is not that the old man has lost the passion of 
his youth, for he is infinitely more passionate ; 
bot where the young hero prophesied, the old man 
rants, where the younger comforted his despair by 
glowing hope and iaith, the old man accentuates it by 
peevish railings and melodramatic fuiy. "I never 
scream," he had written to Spedding in 1834, "I 
leave that to your vivid men." The case is sadly 
altered now. Everything is poisonous, galling, 
roaring, raving. The whole world is plunged into 
vile and shameless sensuality, filthy selfishness, 
hopeless anarchy. The chariot has run away and 
the Master of created things sits in helpless apathy. 

Even the domestic backgromid is changed; the 
grandson has had a disappointment in love ; hot 
his Judith is a worldling bom of worldlings ; and 
the old man has nothing but the iciest contempt 
for what has moved his grandson's heart. 

The poem in places falls into |Hts of mere prose ; 
words and thoughts entirely alien to the spirit of 
poetiy come whirling out. What could be more 
pitiful than such lines as these ? 

Set the maiden f Etndea valloiring in the troughs of Zolaiain, 



Poor old HenJdrj, poer old HiBtoiy, poor old Poetr? p 



The whole poem, except for a few matchless lines 
that flash for an instant the old light upon the 
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tnmnttuous Bood of rhetoric, is depressing, disquiet- 
ing, even revolting. One cannot but be anueed at 
the extraordinary vigour, the furious energy of the 
old man, with his riotous disbelief in progress, his 
wild and dreary impeachment of everything and 
everybody; the workmanship of the poem is of 
singular excellence as weU. The late Lord Lytton . 
Bud that he admired the poem more as a work of 
courage than as a work of art. Indeed the Poet 
seems to have not only not lost in vigour, but to 
have positively multiplied it — but what before was 
tragic, dignified and pathetic courage, has now been 
transmuted into insane, tempestuous, acrid violence. 
One would have hoped to find a larger fiuth, a wider 
sympathy, a more tranquil and dearer wisdom ; but 
all that age seems to have conferred is a deeper 
cynidam and an increased vocabulary of vituperation. 

It must be bome in mind that Tennyson was 
working in a depressed mood, under the shadow of 
a great bereavement ; but it might have been hoped 
that this would have made him lay loving hands on 
the sorrows of the world, not chastise and belabour 
it. The great sorrow of Ids life, the death of 
Arthur Hallam, had never betrayed him into loss 
of dignity. 

We rise &om the perusal of the second LocksUg 
Hall with astonishment at the intellectual vigour 
and emotional violence of the old man, but with 
neither veneration Qor teodersess, The |irophecies 
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ring hollow ; they are the jstiphecies of one who 
has fed his mind in solitude on police reports, not 
of one who has gone in and out among the Borrowiiil 
and the glad. We wish that he could have been 
Inave enough, if he felt as he did, to keep dlence ; he 
could hardly have hoped that his words woold reach 
the ean of thoee whom he castigated, and the bcoui^ 
is laid upon the backs of those who loved him best. 
The poem of Vlytte* demands a few words, not 
only because of the majestic simplicity of the poem, 
but because it shows the idealistic facully of Tenny- 
son at its height The wise and high-hearted prince 
of Tennyson's poem has little except his restless 
and insatiable activity in common with the crafty 
and wary materialist of the Odyssey, with his pre- 
ference for tortuous diplomacy. Any one who will 
read the Odyttey through in a candid spirit, will 
feel at the end that he has not been reading the 
life of a magnanimous or amiable man. He will 
not fail to admire the patient dexterity, the 
shrewd ability of the hero, and though his blood 
be set tingling by the spectacle of unconquerable 
courage, and by the stem completeness of his 
revenge, yet he will find little generosity or 
greatness in the character. He will rather feel 
he has been dealing with a consummate man of 
business. Ulysses in the twentieth century would 
not be a soldier or a statesman ; he would rather 
moke a lai^ fortune in South A&ican mines. 
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But Tetmyion'g Ulysses is an idealist, with an 
intense and bumini; curiosity, a high adventurous- 
ness. It is the same tiansfiguiing change that in 
the ballad of The Revenge made a courteous and 
high-minded hero out of a very tough and un- 
scrupulous old sea-dog. 

But we need not quarrel with the poem on this 
account. It has none of the subtle analysis which 
Browning would have bestowed upon a character- 
sketch, but it is great in conception and greater 
still in execution. The weariness of the settled 
life, the contemptuous wonder at the torpid content 
with which he is surrounded, come first — then there 
is the description, grave and a^ctionate, of the 
sc^r-minded son whose dutiful horizon is so tran- 
quilly Umited — and here mingles a certain shade 
of impatience at the contrsst. Then the old ardour 
springs up, the thirst to steer again Into the un- 
known, and the poem rises, strong and noble to 
the matchless doae, celebrating the joys of en- 
durance, the glory of going on. 

Tennyson's In Memoriam is probably the noblest 
mcmument ever raised by the human spirit to the 
memory of a lost and unforgotten friend. Mc»eover 
it commemorates the highest and holiest fiirm, be- 
cause the purest, of human relationship — an equal 
friendship. Into such a passion flow all the best 
and Ix^htest streams of life, the dreams of ardent 
manhood, the rapt surprises of the opening mind. 
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the generoiu hopes of youth, absolutely untunted 
by anything that can lower or enervate. So many 
able analyses have been made of this complex wmk 
that it is only necessary, to indicate its scope. It is 
the story of an Dverwhetming loss, when a soul is ] 
confronted by the &ct that a kindred spirit, to whose I 
touch all the chords of the survivor's being had vi- i 
brated, is suddenly swept, without a shadow of ' 
warning, a faint of doom, into the unseen ; and the 
bereaved stretches feeble hands into the darkness, 
and finds no answer there ; such a loss freezes the 
heart at the very source ; very gradually the cloud 
lifts ; the healing influence of time asserts itself; 
and the grieving spirit rises out of the shadow into 
a firm belief in immortality and into an absolute 
trust in the great purpose of God. 

The poem was not precisely planned. It had no 
conscious scheme ; it is rather a garden of a sorrow- 
ing spirit, set with rue and rosemary, and other 
fragrant herbs of remembrance and regret, than 
a single tree, branching into sombre shade fr'om 
B single stem. The mistake has often been made 
of considering it to be a poem with a definite i 
inception and a precise form. Tennyson himself I 
sud otherwise ; it was not till many of the poems had I 
been written, d plutieun reprites, that it occurred ' 
to him that it would form a connected whole. 
Then he bridged a few gaps, put in certain con- 
aecting links, and welded it together. But even 
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so the poem has no definite progression ; it ebbs 
and flows; it sometimes purauea & single thought 
minutely, apart from the general scope of the 
poem, sometimes tftkes up a previous thought and 
enlarges it. 

His own view of the poem seems to have varied 
with his mood ; if the passion of the poem was 
accused of being imaginary, artificially stimulated, 
impossibly deep, he would say, "I have written 
what I have felt and known, and I never will write 
anything else." But if on the other hand it was 
attempted to attach what he considered too literal 
a sense to any of the stanzas, to identify scenes or 
persons too closely, he would say, " The mistake 
that people make is that they think the poet's 
poems are a kind of catalogue rauormS of his very 
own self and of all the facts of his life." The two 
attitudes are not inconsistent. 

The metre had been used before by Ben Jouson, 
Lwd Herbert of Cherbury and others ; but it was 
new to Tennyson, and he was long under the im- 
pression that he had invented it. The form of the 
stanza is peculiarly adapted for reflective and 
aphoristic verse. It is the ra)mmon long metre, 
with the second pair of rhymes inverted, so as to 
make each stanza complete, like a tree beside a 
still water, with its reflection at its foot. 

Tennyson gave the stanza so individual a stamp 
that it is one of the easiest metres to imitate, with 
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its emphatic fourth line roimding the stanza off. 
Indeed so entirely did he set his uuak upon the 
metre that it is almost a forbidden one for poets, 
because of the almost hopeless impoesibiUty of 
writing it except in the Tennysonian manner. 

The thought is generally lucid ; but the language 
is in places highly obscure, from the compression 
exercised. 

If the entire poem is read swiftly, as it deserves 
to be, at a sitting, besides being studied minutely, 
the fact which strikes the reader, which may other- 
wise escape him, is the la^e number of absolutely 
ttnempbatic poems ' — poems which though of perfect 
workmanship and unexceptionable sweetness, seem 
to add nothing to the progress of the thought, and 
indeed leave no definite impression upon the mind. I 
venture to believe that these poems are in most caaei 
the connecting links which were afterwards inserted. 

Moreover there are a considerable number of 
poems ' which contain, generally at the end, the 
purest grain of gold ; these poems appear to have 
been constructed to lead up to this climax, and the 
effect of the concentrated close is perhaps height- 
ened by the lucid simplicity of the lines which the 
thought closes as with a clinching hammer-stroke ; 
occasionally ^ the climax is reached before the end, 
and the finale is unemphatic ; but this is rare. 
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Tennyson had what we may call the Emersonian 
faculty of producing a &miliar thought and by 
exquisite and curious phraseology bringing it home 
to a reader's mind with a glow of perceptive and 
original satis&ction. Indeed it may be said that 
the more familiar the thought is, the more it is part 
of the common and vague stock of the reflective 
mind, the more complete is the triumph. A great 
poet has no call to be fantastic, or to search for 
thoughts that are out of the ordinary reach. It ia 
for him to take a typical thought and crystallise 
it — or, better still, to seize upon some half-formed 
tendency of thought, such aa is apt to haunt, with a 
cyclic, almost epidemic contagion the minds of 
men in a particular generation, and place it in a 
definite light, and in a form when it becomes a 
current token instead of a mere lingering, bright- 
ening vision. Such a couplet as 



is a supreme instance of this power. Such a 
thought is not new ; but instead of being a vague 
force it becomes, so to speak, a definite weapon, 
with penetrative power that will hang, till super- 
seded, in the armoury of thought. 

Much has been said about the Christian teaching 
of In Memoriam. Tennyson himself used to say 
when he was questioned about bis Christian belief 
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that his answer was, "You wUl find it in In Memoriam, 
where I have written it." 

It is interesting to find Coventry Patmore wriUag 
from Ambleside in August, 1850 ; — 

"Yeaterda; it was too wet to go to ohnroh, and TeDQ7n>n 
read pi«;en, leaamia and a lermon by UanrJoe. 

"The more I t«lk irith him the more I diwHTer that I tna 
right in thinkitig that he has givea a defeative notion of his 
taitb in In Memoriam. He la far above all the pantheiatie 
* religiooB faooltj ' hmnbng that taints so many half-geniuiea 
in thia day ; and I am anie that he would be horrified it he 
knew that an; anoh men liad been led by In Memoriam to 
ooont him ai a fellow-heathen." — O. F. 

With every yriah to find a definite Christian faith 
ex|sessed in In Memoriam I must confess that I 
cannot certainly discover it there, though the poem 
is of course instinct with strong Christian feeling 
throughout 

The allusions to Christianity in the poem are the 
following : — 

The prelude, beginning, " Strong Son of God, i 
immortal Love," has been held by many to be aJ 
definite confession of &ith in our Lord Jeanal 
Christ. It seems to me that this cannot be main- 1 
tained. I believe it to be an address, in which I 
Christian phraseology is deliberately employed, to | 
the principle of Divine Love ; it appears to me I 
that the words, "Thou madest Death," cannot be 
intended to be applied to the Redeemer ; and I 
cannot help feeling that the phrases — 
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Oni litUa ajiltenu have their da; ; 

Thaj ue but broken lights of Thee— 

axe meant to include Christiuuty with other reli- 
gious systems. There is nothing, I think, to justify 
the idea that Tennyson felt Christianity to be the 
i final revelation made to man. If this poem stood 
I alone I think it might be maintained that it was a 
confession of fiuth ; but I believe that taking it in 
ccmjunction with other poems Tennyson made it 
doubtful on purpose, and left it ambiguous, not be- 
cause he wanted to pose as a more definite Christian 
than be was, but because he had the deepest sym- 
pathy with the Christian spirit, and had no intention 
of alienating Christian readers by stating what I be- 
lieve to be the feet, that he looked behind and beyond 
the Christian scheme of dogma for his own taith. 

I say that if the poem stood alone the question 
would be difficult to decide; but consideringthe other 
allusions to Christianity in In Mentoriam I think it 
is clear that though he approached his subject with 
a passionate faith in God, and the deepest religious 
feeling, that iaith cannot definitely be called a 
Christian faith, except in the way that rationalists 
would define Christianity, as a revelation of God, 
without a historical basis. 

Passing on we find in " xmri." a poem devoted to 
lAzarus ; this again does not, I think, amount to a 
definite confession of fiiith, but is introduced rather 
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by iray of Ulustratioii, to indicate iritbltelling force 
the silence of the grave. It will be noticed that no 
argument is built upon the miracle ; only the mys- 
tery is indicated that one who ia recorded to have 
returned through the gate of Death had no tale of 
hiB experience to tell. 

The following poem, "xxxii.," speaks of the feith of 
Mary — but the fiuth ' is spoken of merely from 
Mary's point of view. 

In the following poem, "xxziii.," the Poet speaks 
in a way which I am forced to believe is autobio- 
graphical. And this poem is so vital to my argument 
that I give it in fiill :— 

O thdn thftt after toil and atorm 
HaTst looin to have raach'd a pnrer uli, 
Wlme &ith hsi oentre evei^vhere, 

Soi oares to &x itielf to form, 

Leave thou thj dBter when she piaTR, 
Her earljr Heaven, her happj vjewi ; 
Ncf thou wUh ■badow'd hint oonf oae 

A life that leadi melodknu days. 

Her faith thro' form ia pure aa thine, 
Her handi are qniohar unto good : 
Oh, Baored be the fleah wid blood 

To which ihe link* ■ truth divine t 

See thoQ, that oounteat retuon ripe 
In tudding b7 the law witliin. 
Thou fail not In ■ world of gin. 

And er^D for want of snoh ■ type. 

It seems to me clear beyond demonstration that Uie 
Poet addresses himself, that he places himself among 
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those who do not c&re to fix their &iih to fonn, 
«nd outside of those who link a truth divine to flesh 
and blood. 

In " xxxvi." there is a definite allusion to Christiui 
&ith:— 

And BO the Word lutd brotth, knd wranght 
With human hands the oteed of eteeda 
In lovelineaB of perfeot deeds, 
Mora atrong than all poetio thought. 

But this confession loses rather than gains in force 
from being the expansion of the thought in the 
previous stanzs that 



In the following poem, " xxxvii.," comes a dialf^ue 
between Urania the Muse of Religion, and Me^wmene 
the lyric Muse, where Urania chides Melpomme 
for meddling with sacred mysteries. Melpomene 
speaks for the Poet and claims to be but an earthly 
muse, brooding over the thought of the dead friend, 
and while she deprecates censure claims to be 
allowed to touch the skirts of fiUth. 

I mnrmar'd, u I came along, 
Of oomfort olaip'd in tmth rereal'd ; 
And loiter'd In the muter's field. 

And dailcen'd unetitles with long. 

But that the Poet claims his share in the divine 
example of Christ is shown l^ "lii.," where the 
spirit of true love speaks : — 
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Wlut keeps ft apirlt whoUj true 
To that jdeal whioh he becoa T 
What reoordT not the linleu jsan 

That bteathed baDeath the STrian bine : 

So fret not, like an tdl« giil. 
That life u duhed with fleoks of sin. 

This is a large and tolerant philosophy, but it is 
conceived more in the spirit of Christ than in the 
spirit of dogmatic Christianity. 

In "Ixsxiv." is a stanza which would seem to omouat 
to a confession of the Divinity of Christ ; and here 
indeed I find it hard to undeiqtand how it was 
written except with the deliberate intention of keep- 
ing within the fold. He speaks of the meeting 
with his liieud after death, and how the two souls 
together should 

Arrive at last the bleased goal. 
And He that died id Hoi; Land 
Would Totch HI ont the ihinlng hand. 

And take lu as a nngle sool. 

But then again "cvi," the lyric of the Christinas 
Bells, where he speaks of those bells ringing in "the 
Christ that is to be," seems to point to the poet's 
belief in some fer-off expansion, or even reconstitu- 
tion of the Christian revelation. 

But one point seems to me to t>e absolutely con- 

elusive. There is no allusion in the whole poem to the 

Resurrection, the cardinal belief of Christianity, the 

very foundation-stone of Christiwi belief; the very 

18 
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essence of consolation, of triumph over death, of 
final victory. It is impossible that one who was 
a Christian in the strictest sense should not have 
recurred again and again to this thought in a poem 
which deals &om first to last with death and hope. 
And this seems to me to outweigh all positive 
testimonjr ; if the Resurrection hod been part of the 
vital fiiith of the Poet, it must have been the very 
crown and sum of his sorrowing hopes ; but if it 
was to him rather a hope than a belief, then I cannot 
think that In Memoriam alone entitles him to be 
called, in the ordinary a^^ptance of the word, a 
Christian poet. 

But it is doubtless as well that a poet should 
not hold too closely to the exact orthodox position 
of the day. The so-called orthodox position is 
seldom precisely the same for ten years together. 
When Cowper, in a fine burst of indignation, wrote : — 

Drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the atiata there 
Bxtrttdt a tegiiter from vhioh we learn 
That He. who made it, and revealed its date 
To HoBcs, was mlBtaken in its age — 

he wrote what no doubt confirmed many a timid 
heart, and gave a glow of comfortable conviction to 
many a pious soul, that geology after all was hope- 
lessly misleading, compared with the book of Genesis, 
as to the antiquity of the earth. 

It was not unnatural that Cowper should feel as 
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he did, Emd so feeling should write (u he did. 
But we see that he was meddling with matters he 
bad better have left alone, and that the dut; of 
the poet is not to take a hand in theological 
controversy, but to clarify motive, to touch prin- 
ciples with emotion, and to provide human nature 
with a more generous guide than either orthodoxy 
or rationalism. 

Tennyson certunly thought that the teaching of 
Christ had fiiUen for too much into Pharisaic hands. 
He said in Maud that 



and while he burned to see religion left confidently 
in the possessicKi of simple-hearted men, he was 
equally anxious not to assail its dominance, not to be, 
as he wrote in his address to the Queen in 1873, a 
FtetM or oarelem loosener of the faith. 
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^HE PRINCESS is not one of Tennyson's 
greatest works, though it contains many 
passages and lines of extraordinary and memorstde 
beauty ; indeed some of the incidental lyrics 
"imbedded and injellied" in it are among \ha 
best of Tennyson's work. 

He had no great opinion of the poem himself; 
the sub-title, A Media/, is indeed intended to 
serre as a shield against the critics— «nd the ruthless 
way in which the unities are disregarded shows that 
the Poet did not intend the poem to be taken 
seriously per k, though the principle indicated in it 
is serious enough. The most elementary historical 
cmventions are set at defiance. The Prince and 
bis knights fight in armour, with sword and lance, 
while the court physician poises a gilt-headed 
cane and talks of catalepsy. The historical aUusions 
in the discourses of the Princess and her lecturesses 
are somewhat sedulously drawn as a rule from 
andent instances ; but the I^y Psyche talks 
of Elisabeth and Bacon, and mentions "Kaffirs, 
(180) 
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Hottedtotd, M&layB." The Princess herself is 
learned in nineteenth- century astronomy and geol- 
1^ ; she in acquainted with thp nebular hypothesis, 
rides CHI a mutual- improvement picnic, "to take the 
dip of certain strata to the North." She abhors 
vivisection ; and her girl-graduates 

ohkttar aton; mimes 
Of ihala knd hornblende, lag knd tnp and toft, 
AmTgdaloid and Ixtdbyta. 

This, however, matters little ; Tennyson's aim was 
to place the theory of women's education in a 
romantic setting. The impression could not have 
been conveyed if the studies of these damsels had 
been confined to such science u existed in the days 
of chivalry ; and on the other hand the romance of 
the poem could hardly have been sustained had the 
combats been fought with Maxim guns and Martini 
rifles. 

Tennyson's theory of female education was a 
simple one, as his theories were. Hia maxim was 
that "either sex alone is half itself." His view is 
that marriage is better for the man and beat for the 
woman ; in the case of the latter, culture is only 
valuable in so &r as it fits her for marital relations. 
He did not foce the fact that under modem con- 
ditions there must be an increasing number of 
unwedded women ; he would have said bluntly | 
that they must try to get married without sacrificing 
maidenly delicacy, or at any rate fit themselves for 
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possible matrimony. The poem contains no gospel 
for tlie virgo debila virgiiUtaii — nor indeed for 
male celibates eitiier ; the Prince declares that the 
loveless life for men is 

A drowning life, besotted in Bweet self, 

and that a man who loves not, either 



The result is that the poem is lacking in dramatic i 
interest ; there is no character on whom the interest 
centres. The Prince himself is a haunted aipiable { 
boy, whose knightly attributes do not cany convic- 
tion; and when he had seciired Ida's love he 
lectures her in a strain that hardly even passitm 
fortified by contrition could have tolerated : — 

" BUme not thjBoU too much," I raid, 

and 

dearer tboa tor fanlla 
lived over. 

The Prince in his bed-polpit, initiating her into his 
superior nobility of spirit, makes no attempt to 
overlook or to throw into the shadow the faults of 
her ideal. And when poor Ida says, " You cannot 
love me," he declares with solemn condescensitm 
that not only is it possible, but that even he from 
his serene height of perfection can anticipate distinct 
benefits to himself Irom their union. 
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The other characters, except Cyril and Gama, are! 
bat puppet-shapea ; yet, though there is a want of] 
dramatic unity, there are many dramatic scenes and 
episodes ; such is the Lady Psyche recovering her 
lost child ; such is the speech of Ida, where with a 
snhliinity of scorn she thaaks the Prince tor the 
havoc he has made : — 

" ToQ tuva done well and like a gentleman, 
And like b prinoe : yoa h&ve our th&nlra for all : 
And ;ou look well too in ;inic wamkn'a dreae : " 

the bitter self-restraint of the mood is well main- 
tuned, until at last the passion bursts oil bounds 
and breaks out into majestic rage. 

Moreover the whole poem from beginning to end 
is a mine of beautifitl images, exquisite pictures, 
delicate thoughts and admirable lines. The technical 
workmanship is beyond praise, and yet the speeches 
as a rule are complicated and obscure. This is 
characteristic of Tennyson throughout ; the lucid 
simplicity of his descriptive and lyrical passages with 
their admirable elaboration of detail gives place in 
his dialt^ue to an over-elaboration of language, and to 
a complexity of thought which makes the sense diffi- 
cult to follow, and forfeits dramatic interest. It is 
strange that the charge of obscurity so frequently 
launched against Robert Browning has never been 
hinted against Tennyson ; and yet I declare that the 
speeches, both in The Princess and the Idylls, are 
some of the most obscure reading that it is possible 
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16 discover iti modem poetry — s strong deaife fot 
compression, for omateaess, for coagulating a clause 
iilto on e^Hthet, for epigrammatic and proverbial 
touches nmlcing the l&Dguage like a labyrinth of 
sonorous walls, even whea the thought to be ex- 
pressed is neither abstruse nor complicated. 

If indeed there bannt 
About the moolder'd lodgea of the Ptwt 
So Bweet a voioe and vogue, fatal to men, 
Wall needi it ve ■honld oram oni eare vitb vool 
And so paoe by : but tbine are fanoies hatoh'd 
In ailken-folded idlenesi ; nor is it 
WiuT to ireep a true occaaion lost, 
Bnt trim oar aaili, and let old b^onea be, 
While down the Btieame that float ui each and all 
To the inoe, goee, like glittering bergi of ice, 
Thioike after throne, and molten on the waste 
Beoomes a cloud : tor all things eerve their time 
Toward that great year of equal mighta and rights, 
Nor would I fight with iron laws, in the end 
Found golden : let the paat be pait ; let be 
Their oanoell'd Babeli : though the rough kei break 
The starr'd movaie, and the beard-blown goat 
Hang on the shaft, and the wild %-trea apUt 
Their moDstroni idols, care not while we hear 
A trumpet in the distanoe pealing news 
Of better, and Hope, a poising eagle, bums 
Above the nnrisen moirow. 

The descriptive passages, on the other hand, in 
the poem are among Tennyson's best work ; we 
cannot foil to admire the art by which in a few 
gorgeous lines he brings the stately palace before us 
with its towen and corridors, its fountain-sprinkled 
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lawns, its bowery thickets. No poet can raise so 
magic a vision of stately splendour, or suggest such 
wealth of detail by an apposite instaiice as Tennyson, 
The great glinunering palace, when at the end the 
wounded warriors are being nursed back to life, 
rises before us in its solemn silence, its cool and 
echoing majesty. Outside, the moonlight steeps 
on the turf, thickens the twilight of the arched 
walks and dim groves, where the milk-white 
peacock droops like a ghost, while the fountain 
drips and rustles in its marble pool. Slowly the 
night deepens and pales towards the dawn. The 
morning comea f^«shly and serenely in 

Till DDtloe of k ehange in the dark world 
Waa liipt about Cbe acMdM, and a bird, 
That «ul7 woke to feed h«r little ones, 
Sent from a dew; breast a <iry for light. 

It is in such pictures as these that Tennyson shows 
his art ; it is like the wave of a wand, and a magic 
drawn from the depths of the forest, out of the 
secret valleys of the mountain, is spread over the 
senses like a cloud, and we are not what we were. 
Tennyson's conception of woman is a. very de- 
&nite one : she is emphatically the meaker vestel; 
he 43eates no exalted type of womanhood ; he is 
deeply sensitive of her beauty and purity, and the 
reverence due to her ; but it is to him an essential 
thing in the perfect woman that, once wed, she] 
should be absolutely It^ral and devoted, entirely! 
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fcvgiving and imqaestioning. Thiu Geraint's treat- 
ment of Enid IB abominable ; what can be thought 
of the conduct of one who can break from pas- 
«(Hiate love into Bometbing very like brutalityj 
withoat a single question asked, a single explana- 
tion attempted i Enid, indeed, hardly preserves ber 
dignity. Again there is too mucb evidence that 
the Teonysonian lover watches bis mistress and 
notes the signs of the devotion with which he 
inspires her, finally rewarding ber in a princely 
manner with the gift of his love. There is bttle 
trace of the passionate and anxious wooing of the 
lover, the conscioasness of the stainless purity 
which be can hardly hope or dare to call his own. 
There is the love, for instance, of Elaine for 
Lancelot ; there is the lover of Locksley Hall, wbo 
writes of his Amy : — 

And her eye on ftll my motioiu with b mute obBervniuw hung. 
There is the Lord of Burleigh who says in a royal 
manner: — 

" UaideQi tliou hut loved me well." 
There is Edward Gray wbo reflects not with com- 
placency indeed, but with no sense of unwortbiness 
that 

Ellen Adtit ma dying for me. 
When Tennyson does make a stately figure like the 
Princess, who tries to be independent of the lords of 
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creation, she is not to be gently wooed from her 
isolation, but sharply brought to her senses. 

Even in Maud, where he comes most closely 
to the desperate humility of the lover, there is a good 
deal of bitter contempt for the view of Maud's brother 
that a morbid and poverty-stricken squire is not to 
be regarded as a particularly eligible suitor for cme 
BO richly dowered. 

It must be confessed that Tennyson's view was, if 1 
not primitive, at least old-fashioned. He had no | 
real belief in the equality of the sexes. Coventry I 
Patmore is a far more advanced e^ranent of the 
&ith of the devout lover ; and though he too had 
a strong idea of wifely subjection in marriage, yet 
in the wooing time the mistress is a far more 
remote and ethereal creatiure, tremblin^y desired 
and timidly demanded, a goddess to be tempted if 
possible from her chaste solitudes to be the guiding 
star of world-stained man. 

Maud was received with much hostile criticism, ' 
and Tennyson used to complain that imintelligent 
readers persisted in considering it to be autobio- 
graphical, whereas he himself called it "a little 
Hamlet." 

It is technically one of the most perfect of 
Tennyson's great poems. He had his instrument 
entirely under his command, and there is no poem 
which makes a reader feel more strongly that he 
produced exactly the effects he intended to produce. 
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He ridea in the chariot uid is not dragged behind 
it. 

On the other hand it illustrates I think the 
beginning of the decadence of Tennyson's art, the 
dying away of the divinest impulses of pure beauty, 
the period at which the purely poetical impulse 
began to f!ag, and required to be roused by a 
violent situation, a tragic interest. The poem i> 
fidl of stem anger, a Carlylean impulse to find 
fault, to deal heavy blows, to pierce and shatter. 

We are introduced to a morbid young man, tread- 
ing perilously near the crafinea of madness, with a 
ruined inheritance, which spurs the speaker to 
venomous diatribes on the subject of rotten com- 
mercial morality. For a time this is suspended in 
the exquisite surprise of the growing passion, which 
reaches its climax in the unsurpassable lyric. Came 
into the garden, Maud, where the pulse of the 
lover thrills and throbs through all created things, 
the hurrying streamlet, and the passionate expecta- 
tion of the garden, through the fragrant dusk. 
Then comes the catastrophe ; and the poUtical 
indignation gathers head again in the great war- 
lyrics at the end, which expand the thought of the 
social ccffruption indicated in the preliminary lyrics. 

In spite of the nobihty of much of the satire, in 
spite of the &ct that all human interests and passion 
are the property of the poet, we may be allowed to 
wonder regretfully whether the bard is in his place ■- 
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padng up and down the pl&tfonn, and indulging in 
strident tirades Against the general monil slotbfulness 
of the world. Such exhortations do not issue very 
api»t)[mately from the secluded haunts of the muse. 
FitzGerald said of Corlyle that he sate pretty 
comfortably in his study at Chelsea, scolding all the 
wmld for not being heroic, and not very predse in 
telling them how to be. It is the old story over 
again of the clei^yman lecturing the dutiflil persons 
who attended his ministrations on the heinous 
crime of absenting themselves. One wonden 
whether such diatribes ever reach the right ears ; 
whether any "broad-rimmed hawker of holy things," 
or "smooth-faced snub-nosed rc^e" ever felt a 
touch of honest shame at being thus held up to the 
contempt of literary people. One is irresistibly 
reminded of the gentleman in Mr. Mallock's Nan 
Republic who confessed that he did not care two 
straws about Liberty, but that his mind was often 
set all aglow by a good ode about her. 

One feels with some pain that the dreamfiil 
youths, the enthusiastic maidens, who are the poet's 
moot sympathetic audience, probably only derived a 
sharper sensation from the splendid rush of these 
vituperative and militant rhymes. There is a fiitble 
of some forgotten Poet Lamvate being set to 
translate the war-songs of Tyrtsua to stir the martial 
hearts of English soldiers ; the story goes that the 
ardent strains were read aloud in a banack-room I^ 
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a major-general who only desisted when he fonnd 
the majority of his audience were wrapped in sleep. 

We feel that perhaps the poet is better employed 
when he directly serves and touches the hearts that 
are alive to a craving for the beautiful ; when he 
interprets the gentle secrets of the kindly earth and 
thf generous heart, to nunds thrilling with the vague 
sense of wonder and delight. To see beauty in 
aimple events and homely things is the real work of 
the poet. It was otherwise perhaps when a nation was 
all intellectually alive like the Atheniaos, and when 
eager impulse was on the look-out for impassioned 
rhetoric. But now and here, though we may be 
grateful to Tennyson for his 

Sonoroiu metal, bloiring martial sounds, 
OUT gratitude is bound to be rather of the literary 
order than the ethical. In fact the poet must 
convince and caress, not denounce and storm. 

The germ of Maud is the poem that stands fourth 
in the second part. This magnificent lyric, of 
irr^ular metre and inf(»Tnal scheme. 

Oh that 'twere ponible, 
was sent as has been related at the request of Lord 
Houghton in the year 1837 as a contribution to asort 
of literary benefit — a little volume of miscellanies 
sold to assist a distressed literary man. 

The poem is well worth study from the metrical 
point of view. Its scheme is a double beat, occasion- 
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ally increased. It is a good instance of a poem 
loosely constructed in a simple species of time, 
without great exactness. 

A friend of Tennyson's suggested that it wanted 
expansion and elucidation ; and the lovely A-agment 
was expanded into the beautiful if intemperate 
rhapsodical monodrama. 

Maud was a poem of which Tennyson himself 
was particularly fond. There was none which he 
read aloud more frequently, or rather chanted, in 
the great deep musical voice. It is Eiill of original 
metres, and Tennyson never displayed on such a 
scale his extraordinary power of handling both long 
and short tfaythms. The long metres are magnifi- 
cently full and sonorous, and never drag. But the 
skill is even mcwe delicately displayed in the short 
metres with frequently recurring lines, where the 
danger is of becoming choppy, so to speak, and 
jerky, but which are models of delicate grace. 

The general run of the poem is dactylic, but 
irregular dac^lic: that is to say the trochee is 
frequently substitated for the dactyl. 

1 would quote as perhaps the most perfect and 
characteristic example the poem which stands third 
in the first part : — 

Odd and oleannit faoe, vhj oome 70a so oraelly meek, 

Braliking a Blnmbei in whioh all ipleentnl foUj iru drown'd. 
Pale with the golden beam of an ey eluh dead on the eheek, 
Pudonleaa, pals, oold f aoe, >tai-Bweet on a gloom profoond ; 
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'Wbnwn-Ilka, teUng rerenge too deop for k tmuieat wrong 
Done but in thought to jonr beftaty, uid ever ■■ pale ■■ befora 
Qrowjng and {sdJng and growing npon me wiUiout » xnuid, 
LuminoDg, gemlike, glicMtlika, dvtUlka, htH the night long 
Orawing and fading and giowing, till I ooold be«r it no mora, 
Bat aniee, and all by myself in my own dark garden ground. 
Listening now to the tide in its broad-flong ihipwreoldng roar, 
Now to the aoream of a madden'd b«aah dn^g'd down by Uw 



It will be observed that the metre is one of beats 
and not of strict metrical feet. But quite apart fttmi 
the melody of the linea 1 would instance the 
perfect structure of the poem, its inimitable " curre," 
as Temiyson would have said. And, as imitative 
verse, the penultimate lines describing the hanh 
chatter of the shingle, as the wave ebbs back, are 
surely unequalled. Nor less admirable is the quiet 
close, the rounding of the vignette by the sight of 
the dead flower and the sinking star. 

I may perhaps say a few words about one particu- 
lar idyll which seems to me to be highly characterisUc 
of Tennyson. This is T'AeBrooJ', which appeared first 
in the 1855 volume. The soliloquist is a man re- 
visiting the scenes of his youth, but in a mellow and 
gentle fhmie of mind, with no sharp sense of loss. 
He speaks of a friend, a poet, whom be lost long 
ago, and quotes a few opening stanzas of a lyric, 
which gives its name to the idyll, and is afterwards 
Inwoven in little snatches wiUi the narrative. 
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The idyll itself Is full of delicious linei, such as 
the compariscm of am old, lean, talkative fiuiner to 
the 

dry 
Hi^-AlboVd giigB that twp in nunmsi giMs. 

Hie story is simple eiHiugh, a trickle of gentle re- 
iniiii»%nce. But the lyric itself is of rare beauty, 
with its prattling refrain. 

It may be interesting to observe that in one highly 
characteristic and picturesque couplet. 
With man J a ailTeTy waterbrsak 
Above the golden gravel, 
the word which we should at once lay a finger on as 
Tennysonian, " waterbreak," is one that he took from 
Wordsworth. 

But the whole poem is one that brings tranquillity 
into the mind, like a pastoral landscape seen from 
the windows of a train, sU Ut with golden summer 
light ; while the lyric itself is in the very spiiit of an 
&iglish streamlet, that sings its light-hearted song 
all day among quiet fields. 

The dialect poems too demand one word. Tenny- 
son was alwajrs interested and delighted with char- 
acteristic stories of country persons, true sons of the 
soil. These genre pieces illustrate in a remarkable 
d^ree the richness and authenticity of Tennyson's 
humour. Poems of rustic life written hy people of 
another class have as a role a fittal unreality about 
them: but Tennyson partly from heredity, partly 
13 
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from experience, uid putlf from art, is almiyB con- 
vindngly and pungently real. The dialect itself 
proves how strong was the art of mimiciy for which 
he was famed in earher years. 

FitzGerald wrote a delightfiil note about the 
Noft/iem Farmer: "The old brute," he says, 
"invested by you with the solemn humour of 
Humanity, Uke Shakespeare's Shallow, becomes a 
more pathetic phenomenon than the knights who 
revisit the world in your other verse." 
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THE IdyUa of the King were regarded in Tennjr- 
son's lifetime as his great work, and probably 
will for some time be so regarded by his less literary 
readers. They are epical poems, but belong tO-tbe 
clan of tiie^ self-cfmscipus epic, and are far more 
Virgilian than Homeric. Homer gives us the heroesi 
of that early age as tiiey were. There is no attempt| 
to avoid simplicity of detail ; indeed in the Ody»saf\ 
there is a distinct insistence on the minuter details > 
of domestic life. But both Virgil and Tennyson j 
made the hackgrounS' oftheir poems pictorial and 1 
romwitic.'" As a matter of fact whatever events — if \ 
uiere is' any rationalistic basis at all for the ^neid i 
— ^took place in the story of tineas, must have taken 
place with a sordid, savage background. But the 
scene is all laid among luxurious features, a settled 
and elaborate civilisatitm, in smiswept forest gladea, 
or on mysterious headlands. The voluptuous detail 
of the Roman empire is &eely lavished on the dwell- 
ings iof barbarous kings and chieftains. ^"'■" 
himself bears about with him a treasure of in- 
(195) 
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companble ricfaness, vessela of gold and silver, 
pictured tapestries, rich embroideries. Dido inh&bits 
a patriciaa house of the Augustan period. 

Tennyson apf^ed the same treatment to his 
Arthurian legend ; the scene is laid not in barbaric 
strongholds, rough fortresses, rude upland huts, but 
in dim cities, castles rich vith carving. His knights 
ride in flashing armour or in sanguine stufis, through 
enchanted forests and dehdous glades, with here 
and there a cell or a monastery, with happy vil- 
lages clustered at its base. The knights themselves 
are models of high courtesy and distinguished con- 
sideration, and speak in a way that betokens a 
liberal education. 

The original scheme of the poems in Tennyson's 
mind seems to have been a mystical one, but in 
later life he was accustomed to manifest some 
impatience at any attempt to give precise alle- 
gorieol interpretations to the poems. 

He used to say impatiently, " I hate to be tied 
down to say, ' This means that,' because the thought 
within the image is much more than any one inter- 
pretation." 

1 When the mystical interpretation of the IdyU* 
[was pressed, he said, " They have taken my hobby 
'and ridden it too hard, and have explained some 
things too allegorically, although there is an alle- 
gorical, or perhaps rather parabolic drift in the 
tK«mi." 
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He explained that the whole scheme of the 
Idyll* was " the dream of man coming into 
practical life, and ruined by one sin. Birth is a 
mystery and death is a mystery, and in the midat 
lies the table-land of life, and its struggles and 
performances. It is not the history of one man or 
of one generation, but of a whole cycle of gener- 
ations." 

Speaking generally, then, it may be said that the 
motif of the whole is to display the thought of a 
noble ideal formed, and to a certain extent carried 
out, but thwarted again and again by selfishness 
and sin, and closing in apparent failure, but yet 
sowing the seed of truth and purity through 
the land. Arthur's object is to establish law and 
order, civilisation in the highest sense, a hi^ 
standard of unselfish and noble life. The attempt 
fiula : his knights were meant to set a noble 
example of manliness, devotion and purity ; but 
the court teems with scandal, and finally the evil 
and seditious elements are triumphant 

The dominant note of the Id^lU is of &ilure to 
retdise great aims, and it will be noticed how many of 
the Idi/U» turn on base and painful tragedies. Pelleat 
and Etiarre depicts the sacrificing of a generous ideal 
to a selfish and sensual woman. In Merlin imd 
Fivien age and wisdom iall a victim to a heartless 
wanton. Baliit and Baton is aa unrelieved tragedy. 
In The Jjul Ttmmament is the tale of the lawless 
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love of Tristnm uid its punishment. In iMttcelol 
and Elaine, which is another version of The Lady of 
Shatott, ia the hopeless waste of & muden love. In 
Guinevere is the doom of the fiiithless wife snd the 
faithleaa friend. On the other hand the two idylls 
of GenUnt and Enid give a beautiful and discon- 
nected episode that bean little on the central story. 
Garetk and LynetU is a pretty romantic tale of 
chivalry. The Hoh/ Grail, without doubt the most 
poetical, is the most mystical expression of the root- 
idea of the Idyllt. The Coming of Arthur is {»«- 
&toFy, and the Fasting, written fint, where the 
noblest epical writing is to be found, gives the close 
of the great dream, with a hint of future triumph. 

Thus it will be seen that there is no connected 
scheme in the poem. It is not an epic, it is a col- 
lection of episodes. 

To make a general criticism of the Idylls it may 
be said at once that the narrative element is through- 
out better than the dramatic. The style is exquisitely 
clear, the lines are melodious, the ornament is 
profuse, yet not overloaded, the similes are not 
patches of splendour, but genuinely enlightening and 
Ittustrative touches. 

The speeches it may be said are Virgilian — that 
is to say they are rhetorical ; and here again 
we note them to be in many cases so elaborate 
as to be extremely obscure : occasionally, as hi 
Guinevere, they are both moving and dignified ; 
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but often they are apt to hinder the action, and 
alienate the attention rather than to concentrate 
and inspire it. I have often made the experiment 
of reading the Idylb aloud to boys of average intel- 
ligence, and while I find that the narrative passages 
enchain their attention, I have often found it neces- 
sary to omit whole sections of the speeches, simply 
because the meaning is so &r from obvious at first 
hearing, and because they require so much com- 
ment and elucidation. Let a reader for instance 
turn to such a speech as Cieraint makes to Enid's 
mother when he begs that £md may wear her old 
dress: — 

" O 1117 new mother, be not wroth or grieved." 
Beautiful as it is, and full of tender and pathetic 
lines, he will see that the rhetoric clouds the lim- 
[»dit7 of the thought. Take such a passage as the 
following ; — 

Midi thought 

That could I •omeirfty pn>Te Booh toroe in her 
Linked with moh lore for me, thnt at b word 
(No retWKjn given her) ahe ooold oaat aude 
A aplendoar dear to iromen, new to her, 
And Cheiefore dearer ; or if not eo new. 
Yet therefore tenfold deeper b; the power 
Of intermitted nntge ; then I felt 
That I oonld rest, a rooli in ebbg and flows, 
Fiit on her faith. 

It is clear enough after a little thought what the 
passage means ; but it has not the simplicity of the 
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true epic. Doubtless Tennyson shrank before tinb 
baldness of realistic speech. 

Again, when Limours renetn his suit to Enid, 
the speech abounds in such lines as : — 

Owe yon me nothing for ■ life half-kin t 
Tea, yea, the whole dear debt of all yon aie. 
Hy malice ii no deeper than a moat, 
No itionger than a wall : there ii the keep ; 
He ihall not oran oe more. 

Again Arthur's speech to his knights in The Ho^ 
Grail, when he returns and finds them aghast with 
the vision, is full of superficial obscurity, as in the 
lines: — 

But ye, that follow but the leader's bell, 

Talleuin ii onr fnlleat throat of bosk, 

And one hath mug and all the domb will sing. 

But no praise can be too high for the rich and sober 
grandeur of the narrative, the haunting magic that 
transplants the mind in an instant into the ancient 
world of dreams. The exquisite comparisons, such 
as that where Geraint turns on the rabble rout of 
knights: — 

But at the fiaah and motion of the man 
They vanlih'd panio-etriohen, like a shoal 
Of darting Mi, thai on a Bummer morn 
Adown the oiyital dykea at Oamelot 
Cnne ilipping o'er tJieir *hadow> on the aand. 
Bnt it a man who itaikdi upon the brink 
But lift a (hilling hand against the son, 
There Ih not left the twinkle of a fln 
Betwiit the erewy ielela white in flowet. 
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Ot such a touch as 

And vhile he tw^ngled, little Dagonet stood 

Quiet u any wBter-«oddaii log 

Stay'd In the mmdering mrble of » brook. 

Or the novice in Gvxnevere describing how her 

fiither saw the Uries : — 

BitnaaU beheld tbree spiriu mad wich Joy 
Oome liwhing down on a tall wayiide flower, 
That shook beneath Chem, aa the thistle slutkcg 
When three gia; litmeti wrangle for the Med. 

Or such descriptive passages as are thickly sown 
throughout the Idylit, Uke the following from The 
Patiing of Arthur : — 

But the other iwiftl; strode from ridgo to ridge, 
Olodied with his breatb, and looking, aa be walk'd, 

He heard the deep behind bim, and a ery 
Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. 
Dry elaih'd his hamesB In the I07 oaves 
And barren ehaams, and all to left and right 
The bare blaok olifl dtang'd roimd blm as be based 
Hia feet on juts of slipper; orag that rang 
Sharp-unltten with the dint of armed heels — 
And on a suddeo, lo I the level l^e. 
And the long glorica of the winter moon. 

This is the kind of writing that is pure magic, that 
sends a holy spectral shiver through the blood. 
And we may well read the Idi/lU over and over 
for such delights, as we may contentedly traverse 
weary leagues for the sight of some ancient tower 
or crystal fountain-head. All poetry cannot thrill 
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■nd more ui equally, utd even those who find 
Arthur a Bolemn pedant, Lancelot a morbid slave 
of paasion, and Galahad an icy phantom, may 
■till put themselves within the reach of these wells 
of healing. For such passages cannot be studied in 
anthologies and selections; they must be found 
flashing and gleaming in the bed-rock in which 
they lie. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

" TJOETRY," Tennyson once wrote, "should be 
X the flower and Jruil of a man's life, in 
whatever stage of it, to be a worthy ofiering to the 
world." Theie simple words contain the key to 
Tennyson's theory of the poetical life and charac- 
ter. Many accomplished poets have allowed poetty 
to be the flower and ornament of life, but have 
kept their serious hours, the toUdus dies, for some- 
thing more tangible and definite. Some singers, 
of whom Shelley is the prince, have snng wildly, 
impulsively, like an ^Golian harp out of which the 
winds draw music, because their heart told them 
to sing, as the fiill-fed thrush sings on the high 
bare bough at evening. Tennyson had this impulse 
to sing; thought came to him in musical words; 
but he had a great deal more than this; he was, 
like Wordsworth, a deliberate, busy, strennous poet ; 
he gave up his life to poetry as another man may 
give it up to politics or commerce. 

There were moods of depression, no doubt, such 

as come to all devoted men, when he asked himself 

(203) 
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what wu the end of it all ; what, Vhed ttU iVaS 
said and done, did he leave behind him ? what did 
it all amount to ? He must have been aware that 
the large mass of humanity regards poetry as A 
graceful accomplishment, as an amusement for a 
vacant hour, classing it with music, with the stage, 
with fiction, as the agreeable accompaniments of 
leisure, — "after the banquet the minstrel." 

It was in such moods as these that he felt, as is 
recorded, an envy of hard practical workers, who 
left a tangible result. It was with such a thought 
as this in his mind that he told Dean Bradley, then 
Headmaster of Marlborough, that he envied him 
his hfe of hard, regular, useful, important work. 

But there were other and higher moods in which 
no such misgivings troubled him, and when he felt 
that after all each man's work must be done in a 
comer ; that a man must find out what part of the 
great sum of human work he can do best, and set to 
work quietly and soberly and diligently to do it ; it 
was in this determination thatTennyson set about hia 
poetry. Like the man in the Goepel story, the tree 
had to be dug about and nourished in a hard-handed, 
practical way ; poetry was to be the fruit ; the 
mellow, cool, nourishing produce of life and thought. 

He looked earnestly £cvward, as he wrote in an 
early unpublished sonnet, to 
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The poet wu after sll the seer of truth ; he wu 
to eDJ<^ leisure, to sedude himself from the world, 
to keep his eye dear to see the works of God, and 
to discern God behind them working silently, and 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day. The 
poet was to be the inspirer of earnest effort, he was 
to odd to the humble toil of daily life the thrill, the 
glory that touches and consecrates all honest labour 
d<^gedly done, that beats the laborious [Joughsbare 
into the sword of the Spirit. 

Through the silent early years a great ideal 
shaped itself in Tennyson's mind. He conaec^vted 
himself to the poetical life with strenuous aspira- 
tion, in no facile or indolent spirit, with no low 
appetite for personal success, but with a holy and 
severe dedication of all his powers to the oae great 

There are two poems, written with all the ex- 
uberant passion of youthful genius, which indicate 
the boundless possibilities that lie within the scope 
of poetry. The Poet is a manifesto, ao to speak, 
of active poetical faith, and indicates in noble 
hyperbole the claims that the poet can make upon 
the outer world. The second— TAe Poel't Mind— 
shows how these results are to be achieved, the deep 
consecration, the passionate purity of life which 
the poet needs. Moreover in one of the latest 
volumes is included the poem — Merlin and The 
Gleam — ^which gives the retrospect, and shows the 
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old seer lotddng back upon life from the threshold 
of the darkness, and describing the guiding light 
which he baa followed throughout 

It most be noted that in The Poet there ia not 
a trace of the theorjr of what has been recently 
called the "self-effectuation" of art It is held, 
and strongly held by many, that art is an end in 
itself; that to express beauty, or beautifully to 
ex|«ess what ia not in itself beautiful, so long as it 
be truly felt, is sufiBcient ; that art, to use a 
parable, should be content to flower, it may be in 
the sight of men, it may be in lonely and unre- 
garded places ; but that the flowering is enough. 
This theory is consistent with a very high ideal of 
art — indeed It is claimed that the purity of 
motive implied in whole-hearted devotion to art 
without collateral aim is the highest ideal possible 
to the artist But it was not Tennyson's view. In 
his mind the only ideal of art was the direct 
service of humanity — art with him ia strictly 
subordinated to its effect on character, and the 
artist is only justified if by the expression and inter- 
pretation of beauty he raises or attempts to raise 
mankind into a higher range of feelings, a noble 
ardour for things lovely and excellent, a deeper 
devotion to truth, and a more reverent contem- 
plation of the mysteries of God. He said once that 
he had fcnmed as he grew older the stHTOwfiil 
conviction that the English were banning to 
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feri^ what WM in Voltaire's words the glory of 
English poetry — "No TUiHon has treated in poetry 
moral idea* tvilk more energy a*id depth than the 
English nation" The poet, in TennysoD's view, is 
the seer of pure visions : — 

He WW thiwigli life uid de&tli. thro' good Mid ilL 
He shoots abroad, like some featherjr-seeded 
plant, the arrows of his melodious thought, 

The winged ehafta of truth, 

and the flowen of his dreams are Freedom and 
Wisdom. 

The second poem. The Poet's Mind, gives a picture 
of the soul from which these seeds are sown. It 
must be clear and bright ; it must be like a secluded 
garden, where a bright bird sings, and where a 
fountain leaps 

With k low melodion> thimder. 
The fountain must be fed with hohest truth of 
Heaven : — 

It ii ever drawn 
From the brain of tJie pnrple nunititaln 
That (tftndB in the dtstuuM yonder. 



And the monnUdn dMWi it from Heaven above. 
No " dark-browed sophist " must come near the 
■acred grove ; not only would he not guess at the 
secret of the place, but he would blight the flowers, 
and check the stringing of the silvery stream. 
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Id The Gleam, Merlin, the old prophet, near his 
end, looks back upon his earthly life. He tells 
how he was called to his work by an older and wise 
Magician : — 

And aweet the Magic 

When over the vallay, 

In earl/ imimiBTm, 

Over the ic 



If oving to melody. 
Floated The OlcMn. 

Then follows a time of discouragement, but the &ith 
of the seer grows stronger and purer ; through the 
wilderness and the stony mountain-tracks he comes 
out upon the plain and the hamlet, following the 
light that guides him. Then he comes to Camelot, 
and there "retted the Gleam." 

By this Tennyson seema to signify that the 
IdylU contained the ideal essence of his teach- 
ing : for after this the Gleam passes on to the valley 
of the shadow, and the words are spoken in sight 
of the sea upon which be is so soon to embark. 

We will DOW try to trace through hints given us in 
the Memoir, through scattered dicta, how this ideal 
was arrived at and how it was pursued. To a certain 
extent it may be said that a man's life is apt to 
follow the line of least resistance, and that it is apt 
to be the resultant of certain forces. Tennyson's 
tempierament was hardly fitted for definite practical 
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work. Hia lore of mature ttnd seclusion, his shyness, 
the imcerbun health of the earlier yean all tended 
to unfit him for any active [oactical occupation. 
Indeed it is hard to suggest what line of life he 
could hare followed with success. After hia &ther'B 
death, too, it seemed as though it were a duty to 
remain, for a time at all events, at home, and to 
take as &r as possible his fether's place in the 
bereaved household. Moreover it was not abso- 
lutely necessary for him to earn a living. Although 
the absence of any adequate income obhged him to 
defer all thoughts of marriage for many yean, it 
was still possible for him to live a life which was 
neither unsociable nor undignified. No doubt this 
kind of life tended to develop in him a certain child- 
like vanity and self-absorption ; but it is impossible 
to have the light without the shadow, and probably 
there was hardly any life which could have given 
such opportunities for self-development to a nature 
such as his. A certain amount ofsociety was possible, 
but it had to be sparingly indulged in and carefiiUy 
planned. On the other band his life gave him 
opportunities for quiet profound meditation. "I 
require quiet, and myself to myself more than any 
man when I write " — so he described his case in a 
letter to his future wife. Moreover he needed 
much silent communing with Nature : he was ob- 
servant, not, I believe, with the rapid restless 
glance that seems, like a photographic plate, scnsi* 
14 
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tive to the mutllett details of a scene; but he 
oboerred rather in a slow, tnnquil and ruminatire 
manner, and had a renuu-kable iaculty for seizing 
upon the salient feature of a scen& He was, it 
mnst be remembered, exceedingly Qearnsighted, 
and what be observed was mostly detail on whi<^, 
with a strong effort, he had concentrated and 
fbcuBsed his attention. Wordsworth used to say 
that it was his own way to study impartially all 
the details of a scene which struck his fancy ; and 
that days after, when the vision had, so to apeak, 
run clear, the characteristic details emerged in 
their true perfection in his mind ; all else was 
forgotten and blurred. This was not Tennyson's 
way ; he endeavoured, with the artist's instinct, to 
record at once in the most trenchant words his 
impressions of a scene ; many of these lines and 
phrases were lost, floating away, as he once said, 
up the chimney on the fumes of his pipe. But 
some were preserved. In this way he not only 
stored his mind with poetical images, but these 
images had a precision which few poets attained. 

But this was not all. It is clear that Tennyson 
possessed from the first the most exuberant faculty 
of imagination, and that not only was this &cul^ 
extraordinarily rich, but it was astonishingly precise. 
He said once that he could have drawn, had he the 
arUstic gift, every scene in his poem with the 
minutest detail ; and this &culty must have received 
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some shocks fiom the iUuatratioiis of his poenu and 
notably from the work of D. G. Rflssetti, vhoae con- 
«^pti(His of the poems which be illiutcated have 
the most determined tendency to embellish and 
even contradict the language of the poet But 
RoBsetti would have been the last person in the 
world to admit of any interference in his design. It 
is impossible, again, in the illustration which another 
eminent pre-Raphaelite mode for T/k Lady ofShaioU, 
not to wonder how Tennyson bore the inteqn-etation 
ofthe "web" at which the lady was for ever weaving. 
In the poem it is obviously a, tapestry, in which she 
weaves the sights, which reach her through the magic 
mirror. But in the illostration she is engaged in 
B|rinning on the floor a gigantic octagonal object 
like a spider's web, held down by large metal pins. 
For the purpose of embroidery, the lady could not 
by any mechanical device have reached the centre 
of this astonishing construction. 

An interesting instance of the physical domin- 
ance of this imaginative faculty in Tennyson's case 
is given by himself in the experiences which re- 
sulted from a course of vegetarianism. He tried 
it, he said, for a short period, but broke down and 
turned with deep satisfiiction to a mutton-chop — 
"I never felt such joy in my blood," he said. 
"When I went to sleep I dreamt that I saw the 
vines of the South with large Gahcol branches, 
trailing over the gladera of the North." 
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This imaginative facultf was rect^iiised from the 
fint. Arthur Hallam in the early days wrote to him ; 
" [ImaginatioQ is] with you universal and all-power- 
ful, absorbing your whole existence, communicating 
to you that energy which is so glorious." But this 
bculty of pure imagination was not so strong as his 
power of entering into the sweet life of nature, and 
realising the sudden transient emotion that does not 
reside in the scene itself but in the heart of the ob- 
server. In the sensitive spirit there are chords so to 
speak that are sometimes tense, sometimes loose and 
languid ; in the eager mood, the sight of some natural 
object, B tree, a hillside, a venerable house, a rock, s 
wave, will set these strings suddenly vibrating with a 
secret and inezj^cable music. This is the mystery 
of the poetical nature ; but of the thousands who 
feel such a thrill — and there are thousands — not 
more than one or two con give the mystic passion 
words. No language can give expression to the 
nature of this mysterious power ; it fills the soul 
with music, it sets it afloat on a spiritual sea, which 
though remote from life seems in such moments to 
lie, with its sapphire firths and blue distances, 
among the arid craggy islands of daily existence. 
It is the voice of some higher power, the calling of 
the soul of the world ; in such mcKuents all is made 
dear, all harmonised and forgiven ; the fact is in- 
conununicable, but no one who has ever felt it can 
doubt of its realify, can questimi that it belongs to 
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some deeper mood, sime higher plane of the spiiit. 
Many who in childhood &nd youth have ielt the 
beckoning of this mood, lose it in later life in con- 
tact with grosser realities; it cannot be counted 
upon, it cannot be compelled ; it may desert the 
soul for years ; and yet a voice, a sunset, a printed 
page, a bar of music may bring it back. 

These " authentic thrills " were what Tennyson set 
himself resolutely to invite and cultivate. He 
speaks of his " dim mystic sympathies with tree and 
hill reaching tar back into childhood." There was 
a kind of religious sentiment in his mind about such 
moments ; Mr. Palgrave tells us that it was under- 
stood that when he was travelling with Tennyson, 
if any scene of more than usual beauty met their 
eyes, he was to withdraw for a few minutes and 
allow the Poet to contemplate it in silence and aoli- 
tude. This was no pose, but a simple and natural 
necessity of temperament ; " I hear," said Tenny- 
son once, " that there are lai^er waves at Bude than 
at any other place, I must go thither and be alone 
with God." 

After all, the question of whether or no a poet 
fulfils the promise of his youth is not one which 
admits of a decisive answer. It all depends upon 
the view taken by the particular critic, the partic- 
ular reader, of the function and aim of the poet. 
If you think of the poet as a teacher of morals, then 
the more he drifts oat of the irresponsible witchery 
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of song and steers into the atiiTbig enunciation df 
rhetorical principles the more jroii will admire him. 
If your bent is towards realism, you will delight to 
find him a subtle analyst of character, a deft dis- 
sector of the human spirit, ^"■^''"g its very de- 
formities bsdnating through the magic power of art. 
If you think of him as the teller of tales, you will 
deem him greater when he touches into life or 
eternal pathos some chivalrous or homely range of 
incident. But if you think of him as a priest of 
beauty, as a weaver of exquisite word-music stir- 
ring the sleeping soul into ripples of delicious sen- 
sation, then you will grudge yonr poet to the 
insistent cries of the world. You will desire for 
him enough of sympathy to encourage him to keep 
his lyre strung, and not so much of fame as to make 
him yield to the claims of those who would enlist 
his music in smne urgent cause, which, however 
noble it may be in itself, is not the cause of that 
holy beau^ of which the poet is the priest and 
minister. 

My own beUef is that FitzGerald was mainly right, 
and that Tennyson's real gift was the lyric gift. 
I believe that while he continued careless of name 
and &roe he served his own ideal best ; 1 believe 
that in his early lyrical poems, in In Memoriam 
and in Maud, his best work will be found ; diat 
in The Prhcas, the IifyUs, the dramas, and the later 
poems, he was drawn aside fVom his real path by the 
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presBore of public expectatioD, by social inflnences, 
by the noble desire to modify and direct thought. 
I do uot undereatimate tbe services he was enabled 
in these popular writings to do for his generation, 
but it can hardly be m^ntained that he was thee 
practising his best gift. Not that Tennyson was 
consciously corrupted by fame or infloence. It is 
clear that he always made the quality of his wk 
his end, rather than any possible reward. But I 
suspect that, he was overshadowed by a fictitious 
conscience ; he was human, though a very large 
and simple character ; and the atmosphere in which 
he lived was unreal and enervating. If he had not 
been a man of overpowering genius and childlike 
simplicity the effect upon him would have been 
disastrous. He would have become pontifical, self- 
conscious, elaborate. As it was his position only 
acted upon him with on uneasy pressure to write 
and think in ways that were not entirely consonant 
with the best of his genius. 

I would think of Tennyson, then, not as the man 
of rank and name and fame, the associate of eminent 
persons, the embarrassed fugitive from peering 
curiosity, but as the lonely dreamer, lingering in 
still and secret places, hstening to the music of 
woods, the plunge of stream and waves, the sighing 
of winds, with the airy music beating in his brain. 
This first ; and then as heavily conscious of the 
deep and mysterious destiny of man, the bewildering 
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m&ies of identity, the bitter admixture of somnr 
and pain witb the very draught of life. He stands 
on the edge of the abyss ; he looks with Altering 
eyes into the dark, and the tl^ voice of deaths 
the sobbing of despair, the cries of unsootbed pain 
tell him that the dark is not lifeless, that there is 
something beyond and above and around all, and 
that the same eternal, awful Power which laughs 
in the sunlight, whicb touches the flower with the 
distilled flush of the heavenly ray, is as present 
in itmrlfniHw aa In light, and bears upon his un- 
wearied shoulder the infinite multitude of stars and 
suns, and enfolds all things within himself. 

On the one hand beauty, the beauty that 
triumphs over the petty, busy handiwork of man, 
and on the other mystery, the mystery firom which 
man comes and into which he goes. 



*,* I »m enabled to print the tvo poenu that follow, The 
Palae* oj Art and TItt Lady of Bkatott, -with all TBiwtioua in 
the text, by the kind pennUdm of Hr. ChortMi OoUim. 
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[Tke Palace of Art and The Lady of Shalott with tbe 
vsriouB readings ; from The Early Poems of A Ifred 
Lord Tetvayum, text of 18S7, edited by John 
Churton CoUina.] 

THE PALACE OF ART 
I Bun;r my soul a lordly pleaaure-hoiue, 

WlLorein at ease for aye to dwell. 
1 said, " Soul, make Tneny and carouse. 

Dear soul, for all is well." 
A hufe crag-^latfbrm, smooth as bumish'd brass, 

I tSiOBO. 'Hie ranged ramparts bright 
From level meadow-baMS of deep grass ' 

Suddenly scaled the light. 
Thereon I built it firm. Of ledge or shelf 

The rock ro«e clear, or winding stair. 
My soul would live alone unto herself 

In her high palace there. 
And " while the world' runs round and round," I sud, 

"Reign thou apart, a quiet king, 
Still as, while Saturn whirls, his stedfiut' shade 

Sleeps on his luminous ring."* 
To which my soul made answer readily : 

"Trust me, in bliss I shall abide 
In this great mansion, that is built for me, 
So royal-rich aoA wide." 

'1633. I oboie, wbooe rangU ramparta bright 

From great broad mcMow baws of deep graH. 
*1S33. "Wliila tbe giwt world." 
■ 1833 and 184a. Steadfast. 
'After this atania in 1833 this, deleted in 184S :— 
"And richlj' feoat within thy palace hall, 

lika lo the dainCj bird that sups, 

Lodged in the lustroua crown-imperial. 

Draining tbe hone J oupfc" 

(817) 
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Four courts 1 made, Eut, West and Sooth *nd North, 

In each a squared lawn, wherefrom 
Hie golden gorge of dragons spouted forth 

A flood of fouatain-nwni.' 
And round the cool green courts there ran a row 

Of cloisters, branch'd like might; woods, 
Echoing all night to that sonorous Sow 

OlBpouted fountain-floads.' 
And round the roofe a gilded gallery 

That lent broad verge to distant lands. 
Far aa the wild swan wings, to where the sky 

Dipt down to sea and sands.* 
From those four jets four currents in one swell 

Across the mountain Htream'd below 
In misty folds, that floating as they fell 

Lit up a torrent-bow,' 
And high on every peak a statue seem'd 

To hang on tjptoe, tossing up 
A cloud of incense of all odour steam'd 

From out a golden cup.' 
So that she thought, " And who shall gaze upon 

Mt palace with unblinded eyes. 
While this great bow will waver in the sun. 

And tluit sweet incense rise ? " ' 
For that sweet incense rose and never 6ul'i, 
And, while day sank or mounted higher. 
The light aerial gallery, golden-rail'd, 

Burnt like a fringe of fire.' 
likewise the deep-set windows, stain'd and traced. 

Would seem slow-flaming crimson fires 

From shadow'd grots of arches interlaced. 

And tipt with fivst^like spires.' 

1 In 1833 these eight staiias were inserted after the itaoEa be- 
gimiiiig, "I tiika possesaioii of men's minds anil deeds ;" in 1842 
UMj were tmufeiTed, greatlj idtered, to their pieeeot potition. 
Fot the altcmtlans on tbein see infra, pagsi SSl, SSS. 
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Full of long-HOunding corridora it vaa. 

That OTer-vaulted gnteful gloom,' 
Thro' which the livelong- day my ioul did pBra, 
Well-pleaeed, from room to room. 

Full of great rooms and amall the palace itood. 

All various, each a perfect whole 

From living Nature, fit for every mood ' 

And change of my still souL 

For some were hung with arras green and blue. 

Showing a gaudf sununer-mom. 
Where with pofTd cheek the belted hunter blew 
His wreathed bugle-hom.' 

One seem'd all dark and red— a tract of sand. 

And some one pacing there alone. 
Who paced for ever in a glimmering land, 
Lit with a low large moon.* 

One show'd an iron coast and angry waves. 
You seem'd to hear them climb and &J1 
And roar roclc-thwarted under bellowing caves, 
Beneath the windy wall.' 



Boofed with thick pUtea of green and oranga glan 
Bnding in itatel; loonu. 
* 1833. AU Tkrioiu, aU beantifnl, 

LooMng aU waT*, fitted to evety mood. 
'Here In 1833 wu inserted the stania, "One showed an 
English home," afterwards trausferied to its present position 
asstuaise. 
* 1833. Some were all dark and red, a gllnunulng land 
Lit with a low Tannd moon. 
Among brown roaks a man npon tha sand 
w«nt weeping all alone. 
' This lUoM was added in ISli. 
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And one, a full-fed river winding slow 

By herda upon an endlen pluii, 
Tlie ranged runs of thunder brooding: low, 

Witn shadow-atreaka of rain.' 
And one, the reapers at tlieir Bnltry toiL 

In front they bound the sheavea. Behind 
Were realma of upland, prodigal in oil. 

And houy to the wind.' 
And one, a foreground black with stones and alag;a, 

Bejond, a line of heiEhtB, and higher 
All l»rr'd with long white cloud the acomful craga. 

And highest, anow and fire.* 
And one, an English home — gray twilight ponr'd 

On dewy pasturee, dewy treea. 
Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 

A haunt of ancient Peace,' 
Nor these alone, but every landscape &ir, 

As fit for every mood of mind. 
Or gay, or grave, or sweet, or stem, was there. 
Not leea than trutii design'd.* 



Or the nuud-motber by a crucifix. 
In tracts of pasture sunny-warm, 

'Theu two Etanaw vers added in 184S. 
»Thii»inl833:— 

One BeeoAd a foreground blaok with Btonei and slagi. 

Below nm-unltten iay apiree 
Bom striped with lon^ white olond the Hoomfnl orags, 
Deep trenohed with thunder BieH. 
* Not innrted here in 1833, bnt the following in iti plaoe >- 
Some showed &i-ofE thick woodi mounted with towers, 

Nearer, a flood of mild giuuhine 
Poured on long walbi and lawns and beds and bowers 
Trelliaed with bunohy vine. 
'Inserted in 1S43, 
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Benwth branch-work of coetlr sardonpc 
Sat amiling, babe in arm/ 

Or in a dear-wall'd city on the sea. 
Near gilded oi^an-pipes, her hair 
Wound with whit« nwea, slept St Cecily ; 
An angel look'd at her. 



•Thtli in 1833, followed by the note :— 
Or the nuud-mothBr by a cruoifii. 
In yellow pkBtures nmnJ-Wkrin, 
Beneath branch-work af ooatly lardonfx, 
Sat nniling, babe in arm.* 

* When I flnt conceived the plan of the Palace of Art, I In- 
tended to have Introdnoed both Bonlptnrea and paintings into It ; 
bnt it ia the moat diffimlt of all things to devile a statae in vene. 
Jndge whether I have nioaeaded in thto statnei of EU}ah and 
Olympian 

One was the Tlihblte whom the raven fed. 

As when he atood on Cannel atoepa. 
With one ana atretohed oat bare, and mooked and said, 
"Come ory aload — he sleepB." 

lUl, eager, lean and strong, hla oloak wiod-bome 

Behind, his forehead heavenly bright 
From the olear marble pooring glorlotu atom, 
Ut as with inner light. 

One was Olympiaa : the floating snake 

Boiled roond her ancles, ronnd her waist 
Knotted, and folded once aboat her neck. 
Her perf sot Upa to taste. 

Bound bjr the ahonlder moved : she seeming blytha 

Declined her head : on ever; aide 
The dragon's carves melted and min^^ed with 

The woman's yonthf ol pride 
Of ronnded limbs. 

Or Venos In a inowy shell alone, 

Deep-shadowed in the glassy brine, 
Hoonlike glowed doable on the bloc, and shone 
A naked ahape divim 
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Or thronging all one porch of Fandiae, 

A group iS Houria bow'd to see 
The dring IsUmite, with hands and eyes 
That vii, We wait for thee.' 

Or mfthic Uther'g deeplv'wounded son 
In Mme bir soace of aloping greens 
Lay, dozing in the vale of Avalon, 
And watch'd by weeping queens.* 



The wood-nymph, Htay'd the Aiuonian king b 
Of wisdiim and or law. ' 

Or over hilla with peaky tops engrul'd. 

And man]' a tract of palm and rice. 
The throne of Indian Qima * slowly nil'd 
A summer ^n'd with spice. 



1 Inserted in 1842 
»Thn»iiil833!— 

Or that de«pwtnmded child of Pendragon 

Hid mlatj woods on Rlopjng greeni 
DoEfid in the vallej of ATUion, 
Tended by crowned queooB- 
The preient reading that of 1842. The reference is, of oc 
to King Arthur, the Buppoeed eon of DtheF Fendtuon. 
In uea the following stanza, eioised in 184S, follawsd :- 
Or blae«7ed Eriemhilt from a orag^ bold. 

Athwart the tight-green rows of yine, 
Ponred biasing hoards of Nibelaogen gold, 
Down to the goUj Bhine. 
> Inserted in IBti thus :— 



The wood-nymph, stay'd the Tuscan king to hear 
Of wisdom and of law. 
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Or awest Europa's mantle blew unclBsp'd, 
From off her shoulder backward borne : 
From one hand droop'd a crocus : one hand graap'd 
The mild bull'i golden horn.' 

Or else flnsii'd Ganfmede, his rosy thigh 

Half-buried in the Eagle's down. 
Sole as a flying star shot thro' the skjr 
Above* the plUar'd town. 

Nor ■ these alone : but every * legend hlT 

Which the supreme Caucasian mind 
Carved out of Nature for itself, was there, 
Not less thui life, design'd.° 

'In 1833 thui:- 

Bniopa'i narf blew in an arch, uuolwpnil. 
From her bare ahonlder baokward borne. 
"Off"liiMrtediDlS4a. 

Here in 1833 (ollowi a «t(uua, eioiMd in 1B4S !— 
He Qacf the streaming crjEtal smm, and rolled 

Ambtoatal breaths that seemed to float 
bl U^t-wreathed outIb. She from tlie rij^le oold 
Updrew lier landalled fooL 
■1833. Orer. '1833. Not. «18S3. Man7 a. 

01833. Broldered ia aareen and blind. 
In the edition of 1833 appear the folloiring itanm, axoked 



All tneee, from room to mmii did pan ; 
And all thing! that ihe la*, ihe multiplied, 
A many-faoid glan. 



And, being both the eower and the aeed, 

Seinainlng in herself beeame 



liohthoQBa in the night 

._t the gleaming main, 

From red to yellow, yellow to pue white, 
nien back to red again. 
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Hen in the towers 1 placed great bells thftt ewmig'. 

Moved of theniMlvea, with ailver Boiutd ; 
And with choice paintingB of wige mSD I hung 
llie royal dais roond. 

"From obuige to oh«iue lota tiattt within the womb 

Tha bnun u monldeo," ahe beam, 
" Bo thro' ftll pbMw of ftU thooglit I ooine 

Into the perfeot mui.* 
" AU nature widens apwftrd ; eretmore 

The dmpler emaeaee lower lies, 
Hore omnplsi I* more perfeot, owning more 

DinoDTM, more wide!; wiie.* 
"I ttke poenoaMim of men's minds and deeds. 

I hve m all things great and smalL 
I .dwell apart, holding no forms of creeds, 

Bat wmtwnplatlng alL" t 
Fear annile eonrta there were, Boat, Weat, Booth, North. 
In each a aqiuuM lawn where fnun 
golden-craged dn 
The fountahi's 
AU round the cool green ooarts thoe ran a row 

Of oloiaten, braaohed like mighty woods, 
Eohoing all night to tliat sonorous flow 

Of spouted fountain floods. 
From thoae four jets four ourreuti in one swell 

Over the black rook Btreamod below 
In atesmj (olds, that, floating as they fell, 

•" ' "-->w. 

in gUded gallaries 
That gave large view to diatant lands. 
Tall towns and mounds, and oloie beueatth the sldea 

Iiong linea of amber sands. 
Huge ineenae-HTDB along the balustrade, 

Hallowed of solid ameth;rst, 
Eaoh with a different odour fuming, made 
The air a silver mist 

'^eae two ezetaed stamas, with minute alterations, were 
Inaorporated wiUi the poem a few stanias further down in 1S43. 
See page* sis, SS9. 

tSeepiCeSce. 
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For there ma Miltmi like a lenph atrong] 
-■-■-•■ ■■ i»^dttr■ 

egnap' 



Bedde him ShKkespeue bland and miid ; 
And there the world-worn Dante grtaf'd hu M 



And somewhat grimly smiled^ 

Par-oa "twu vtaid«rfiil to look npon' 

Thoae nunptnoiu towers between the gleam 
Of that great foam-bow trembling In the ion. 

And the argait ineenee^tmm ; 
And ronnd the tanaeca and nnmd the waHs, 

While day lank lower or rc«e liigher, 
To aee thoee laili, with all their knofaa and balli, 
Bnm like a fringe of firs. 



Likewiu the deepeet windowa, atalnsd and traoed. 

Burned, like dow-flamlng erinuon firn 
Vtoa ahadowed grata of anhei interlaeed. 



Bomad, liked 
"tMoahadowedf. 

And topped with freatlike ipires. 

>1833, Ihera deep-haired Hilton like an aogellaU 
Btood limuid, Shakipeare bland and mild, 
Orim Dante presaed liit lips, uid from the wall 
The b&ld blind Homer uniled. 
BeoMrt in ita premnt form in 1S4S. After thli itanta bi ISK 
ppear the following ataniaa, eioiudinlSU: — 

And nndemeath Iteeh oarred in oedar wood. 

Somewhat alilie in form and faoe, 
^le Oenii of eveiT olimate itood, 

All.brothenofoneiaoe: 
Angela who sway the leaacaia br thcdr art, 
And monld all aluqiea in earth and lea ; 
And with great aSort t>ni]d the hiunan hqart 

From earlieat infaniif. 
And in the ann-piaraad Otieli' aoloored flame 

Lodrad down, bold Lnther, large-browed Vemlam, 

The King of thoee who know. 
Oarraniea, the bright [a«e of Oaldoon, 

Bobed I>aTid tonohlnft liol; rtri&ga, 
TTin Halinamiaara n. andahme, 
Alfred the flower of Ungi. 
baiah with fleroe SaeUcl, 

Swarth Moeea bv the Coptie lea, 
PlatOt FMtarta, Urj, and B^tbael, 
Aad «a«t«nt Ooantoak 
15 
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And then thalaniBa&tbar of ih« iMt; 

A million wrinklet oamd bis ikin ; 
A hundred winten moVd upon liia braMt, 

From ehoek and thrtwt and chin.' 
Above, the fair hall-ceiling Btately ut 

Many an areh high np did lift. 
And angela riune and descending met 

With interchange of gift.' 
Below was all mosaic choicely plaim'd 

With ercles of the human tale 
Of this wide world, the tixatm of every Und 

So wrought, they will not fiuL' 
Hie people here, a beast of burden slow, 

Toil'd onward, prick'd with goadg and gtinga ; 
Here play'd, a tiger, rolling to and fro 
Ineneads and crowns of king*;* 
Here roee, an athlete, stronj^ to break or Und 

All force in bonds that might endure. 
And here once mon like some sick man declined, 

And trusted any cure.' 
But over these she trod : and those great bells 

B^^an to chime. She took her thnnw : 
She sat betwixt the shining OrielB, 

To sing her aoagt alone.* 
And thro' the topmost Oriels* oolour'd flune 

Two godlike fitces gazed below ; 
Plato the wise, and Urge-hrow'd Vemlam, 
The firat of those who know.* 

'AUtheMitaiuaa wen added in IStt. la 1833 appear ti 
foUewliii stum^ exolssd In ISta :— 

As «»• tJoh tniifa moantain ttat Infolds 



Rill of her own delight end nMhins else, 

H7 Tsindoifinis, gotgeooiionl 
Bat thrawd bitweee die shining oriels. 
In p<n^ bejMul oontnd ; 
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And &11 thoie names, that in tlieir motioii were 
Fnll-welling' foun^ln-tieMls of chBiige, 

With pUea of flavanxu fmiti In bukM-twlne 

Of gold, nnheap&d, oniihiiig down 
MuilweDted blooms — all taete — grape, goiud or pj 

In bnnoh, or dngle grown — 
Oar KTowtiu, and mob M broodiu Indian heata 

Hu« out of arlnuon bloHOnu uwp, 
Ambioirial pnlps and jolus, BWeets Dtim aweata 
Snn-ohanged, Then aea-wiudi >le«p. 



Crowned djing day w 
HaUiii imM oloae of hto dolMooi toUa, 
She lit white itteams of dMcUng n^ 
And tcit and fmgnmt flame* ^ i««doiu oik 

In moons of pmple glau 
Bmged on the tMtted woodwoik to the gtmuid. 

Thna her intenae untold delight, 
In deep oi vivid ooloni, smell and sound. 
Was flatteisd day and night.* 
* It the poem were not already too lon^ I shoidd have in- 
serted in the text the following rtanaa, ex^esdve of tlie joy 
wherewith the tonl omilempUted the rcaulta of astronomloal 
eipetiment. In the omtre of the foni' qnadnrngles nm an 
immense tower. 

Hither, when all the deep onsoiuided sUm 

Shnddeted with rilent itats she elomb. 
And as with optio slaoea her keen eyes 

Pieroed thM* the mystio dome, 
Bedoiu of lodd matter taUng forms, 

BradiM of flr^ baiy gleams, 
Olnsten and beds of wotIAm, and be»-Uks swarmi 

Of sons, and stany trtreams. 
G9ie law the snowy poles of moonlm Han, 

That mureUons loond at mll^ li(^t 
Below Orion, and those double stars 

Whereof the one more bri^t 
It draled by the other, eto. 
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Betwixt the slender etufts were bluon'd ftir 
In divsise numeut stnutge : ' 

Thio' which the lights, roM, ainber, emerald, blue, 

Flush'd in her templM and her eyet, 
And from her lips, m mom from Memnon, drew 

Kvers of melodies. 
No nightingale delighteth to prolong 

Her low preamble all alone, 
More than mj soul to hear her echo'd song 
Throb thro' the ribbed stone ; 



Singing ai 
Joying 



fin her feastfiil mirth. 



Joying to feel henelf alive, 
Lord over Nature, Lord of* iJia visible earth. 

Lord of the senBea five ; 
Communing with herself ; " All these are mine, 

And let the world have peace or wars, 
'Tis one to me." She — when young night divine 

Crown'd dying day with stars. 
Making sweet close of his delidoui farils — 

lit light in wreathi and anadems, 
And pure anintessencee of predons oils 

la hollow'd moons of gems. 
To mimic heaven ; and cKpt her hands and cried, 

" I marvel if my still delight 
In this great house so royal-rich, and wide. 
Be flatter-d to the height.* 

■ThnBinlSSS:— 

Fnll-weJUng foimtidTi hcAdji of idiaiuo. 
Between the atone ibKfta glinunered, ^tlaEoned fair 
In diven niment itttinge. 
•1833. C 
'Here Kdded in 1S4S and remaning till 18G1 when they w 
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ahapM and buei that please me v 

alUnt &cea of the Great and Wiw, 

Mj Goda, with whom I dwell I ' 
" O God-like isolstian which art mine, 

1 can but count thee perfect gain, 

What time I watch the darkeuinr diovM of twine 

That range on yonder plun.' 
" In filthy sloughs they roll « prurient ikin, 
Thev graze and wallow, breM and sleep ; 
And on lome brunleM devil enters in. 

And drives them to the deep." ' 
Then of th« moral instiaet would she prate. 

And of the rising from the dead. 
As hen by right of full-ftccomplish'd Fata ; 

And at tbe last she said : 
" I take poweesion of man's mind and deed. 
I care not what the tacia may bi>wl, 

1 sit as God holding no form of creed, 

But oontemptsting aU."* 



" All nature widana apmrd. Evermtov 

The umpler ewenoe lower lies : 
Hon complex 1< more perfect, awning mar 
Duwouiss, more widely iriie." 
w wars added in 1S6I. 

In 184* [thoo) ■ ■ " 

placed earlier in the poem. , _. 

Tvriant* which remained till 1801, whan Uie pteeent text n 

■nhatltnted :— 

"I take posieulaii of meo'* mind* and deads. 

1 live id all thlngft gre^t and BnaU. 
I dt * apart holding no fomu of areedi, 
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Fall oft I the riddle of the painfol earth 

Flath'd thro' her u she ut alone, 
Tet not the lees held she her Bolemo mirth, 
And istellectutJ throne. 

And 80 ihe throve uid procper'd : so thi«B ytmre 

She proaper'd : on the fourth she flail * 
like Heroa, when the shout was in hia eu«, 
Struck thro' with pangs of helL 

Lest she should hH and perish utterly, 

God, before whom ever lie bare 

The abjBnul deep* of Personalitf , 

Planned her with tore deepur. 

When she would think, where'er she tnm'd her sight. 

The aiiT hand confusion wrought. 
Wrote " Mene, meue," asd divided quite 
The kingdom of her thought. 

Deep dread and loathing of her lolitade 

Fell on her, from which mood was bom 
Scorn of herself ; again, from out that mood 
lAughter at her Belf-«oom.' 

" What ! is not thia my place of strength," she said, 

" My spacious mansion buUt for me. 
Whereof the strong foundation-stones were laid 
Since my first memory ? " 



'And intelleotnal thnaie 

Of fiill.^heied aoaXaovUtiaa. So three yaan 
She throve, but on tne fourth she f elL 
And so th« text renuined till JSEO, when the present readhiB 
was tnbnftoted. 
*In 1833 the fcdlowhigstana, ezdsedfail8<i:— 
"Who hath dnwn dry the fouutafu of delight. 

That from my deep heart everjwhere 
Hoved in my uood and dwelt, u power and might 
Abode in Si < ■ ' -m 
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Bnt in dark comeov of her palsoe atood 

Cncerbun aliapee ; and nnawsre* . 
On wbit«-«7ed phantaamB weeping teut of blood, 
And horrible ntg-htmarea, 

And hollow shades endoaii^g hearts of flame^ 

And, with dim fretted foreheads all. 
On eorpeea thrae-montlis-old at noon she oame. 
That stood against the wall. 

A spot of dnll stagnation, irithoot light 

Or power of movement, leem'd mv soul, 
'Mid onward-sloping ' motions infinite 
Making for one sure goaL 

A still salt pool, lock'd in with bars of sand ; 

Left on tae snore ; that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white. 

A star that with the choral stanf danoe 

Join'd not, but stood, and standing saw 
The hollow orb of moving drcnmstanee 
Roll'd round by oae fiz'd law. 

Back on herself her serpent pride had curl'd. 
" No voice," she sbriek'd in that lone hall, 
" No voice breaks thro' the stillness of this world : 
One deep, deep silence all I " 

She, mouldering with the dnll earth's mouldering w 

Inwrapt tenfold in slothful shame, 
lAjr there exiled irom eternal God, 
Lost to her plaoe and name ; 

And death and life she bated equally. 

And nothing saw, for her despair. 
But dreadfU tune, dreadful eternity. 
No comfort anywhere ; 

'18S3> Downward-sliqiliig. 
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Benulning utterlj oonfuaed witli ieftn, 

And ever wane with g^win^ time. 
And ever unrelieved by dianwl teus. 

And all alone in crime : 
Shut up M in a orumblina: tomb, girt round 

With blackness as a solid wall, 
Far off she seem'd to bear the dull j sound 

Of hunun fbotartaps &11. 
As in Btrange lands a traTeller walking slow, 

In donbt and great ferploBtj, 
A Uttle before moon-rue iiears Uie low 

Moan of an unknown sea ; 
And knows not if it be thunder or a ioond 
Of rooks ' thrown down, or one deep err 
Of great wild beasts; then thin keth, "I hare fonn 

A new land, but I die." 
She bowl'd aloud, " I am on fire within. 

There comee no murmur of reply. 
Wliat is it that will take away mj sin. 

And save me lest I die?' 
So when four yea™ were wholly finished. 

She threw her royal robes away. 
" Make me a cottage in the vale, she said, 

"Where I may mourn and pray.* 
"Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 

So lijgfatlT, beantiAilIy built : 
Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt." 

11833. Orthewond 

Of Btonea. 
So tm ISBl, irti«n "a Kiaiid of nwln " was BubMltated. 

■1833. "DTlngthedMthldlel" 
Fnaent readius labctitatod ui ISti. 
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PabiI 

On either aide the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye. 
That dothe the wold and meet the iky ; 
And thrcT the field the road rnns by 

To many^ver'd Camelot ; 
And up and dovn the people go, 
Gflxins where the liliee blow 
Roima an island there below. 

The island of Shalott.» 
WiUows whiten, aspens quiver,* 
Little breezee dusk and shiver 
Thro' the wave that runs for ever 
Bf the island in the river 

Flowtog down to CameloL 
Pour gray walls, and four gray towers. 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle imbowers 

TheLadyofShalott 
By the margin, willow-veil'd 
8ude the heavy barges trail'd 
By slow horsea ; and unhul'd 
The ahallop flitteth silken-sail'd 

Skimming down to Camelot : 



Thorn 

IVembli. .__,, 

BoQod kboat Shalott. 
*1833. ihlver, 

The UmbeuQ-ihowsn break and qolTar 
In the vtream that rmuieth ever 
B; the iilud, eto^ 
(233) 
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Bat who hath seen her wave her hand? 
Or at the cawment ieen her ituid ? 
Or u ihe knawn in all the land, 

TheLadrofShalottM 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bovded barley. 
Hear a aone that eeboea cheerly 
From the nver winding clearly, 

Down to tower'd Camelot : 
And by the moon the reapw weary, 
niing sheavee in nplanda airy, 
liit^JBg, w1iieper« " "Ha the &iry 

ladyofShalott".* 

PiM II 

l^HHB she weave! by night and day 
A magic web with ooloun gay. 
She has heard a whiaper say, 
A cime i* on ber if ime stay ' 



O'er th* stream of Ounelot 
Piling the ■heavei In famiwi tiry, 
Bmeatli tlie moon, the leaper wcaiy 
Ultanins wluapen, " 'tis the filiy 

Udyofsfalott" 
*1SSS. The little ide U all innOled 

With a nafricDoe, and overtraHed 
With KMSi : by the maige uuhaitod 
Hie ihallop fitteth ailkauaiUd, 

BHmmipg down to CamtJot. 
A pearl gulaud wioda her head i 
She leaneth on a velvet lied, 
PnU rojaUj apparellM, 

The Lidy of Shalott. 
' 1S83. No tine bath aha to ^ort and play * 
A oharmid web she waavea Uway. 
A eniH It Ml her, if ihe M«y 



t, cdtner night 01 dnj 
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■ To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not wh&t the curae may be. 
And 80^ gfae wesveth steadily. 
And little other care hath ihe, 

The I^r of Shalott 
And moving thro' a mirror clear 
That buigs before her all the year. 
Shadows of the world appear. 
Tliere she aeea the highway near 

Winding down to Camelot : 
Tliere the river eddy whirls. 
And there the Bsrly village-churls,* 
And the red cloaks of market girls. 

Pus onward from Sh^ott 
Sometiniee a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an amblinff pad, 
Sometimee a ourly she^erd'Ud, 
Or long-hair'd page In crimson clad. 

Goes Dy to tower'd Camelot ; 
And sometimea thro' the mirror blue 
Tlie knixbts come riding two and two : 
She batH no loyal knight and true. 

The lady of Shalott. 
Bat in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror's magic sights. 
For often thro' the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lighta. 

And music, went to Camelot i * 

*1833. Therefore 

Thsref ore no other . 

The Lady of Shalott 
. ^1838. She Uvea witii littje jof or fear 
Over the mter tDDDiag near, 
The sheep bell tinkles m her ear, 
Before her hsngi a mirror dear, 
BefleatiDg towered Camelot. 
And, u the ma^ web ihs whiile. 
She sees the sot^ vUltge-ahorls. 
)ie33> Oama from Camelot. 
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Or when the moon waa oveiiiMd, 
Cane two Yttuag loven Utelv wed ; 
"I am hali-dck of shadows, mid 
The IMy of SiaHML. 



Pabi m 

T from her bower-esvei. 
He rode between the barley sheaves. 
The sun eame dazdinf thro' the leavea. 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 

Of bold Sir Lancelot. 
A rederoH8 knight for ever kneel' d 
To a lady in his shield. 
Hist sparkled on the yellow field, 

Beside remote Shalott. 

He gvnaaj bridle rlittor'd free, 
like to some branch of stari we me 
Hune in the golden GaUzy.' 
Ilie bridle beUa rang mernly 

As he rode down to* Camslot: 
And from his blazon' d baldrio alung 
A mightj sUver bugle hung. 
And as he rode his armour : 



Beside remote I 



Ihafott 



All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewell'd shone the saddle-leather, 
Tb» helmet and the helmet-feather 
Bnm'd like one burning flame hwether, 

Ab he rode down to Camelot' 
As often thro' the purple ni^bt, 
Below the starry cluatflrs bright. 
Some bearded meteor, trailing light. 
Moves over still Soalott' 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT 



On burnish'd hoovM hia wsr-borse trode ; 
From nndemwtli Ua helmet floir'd 
His coal-black ourla as on he rode, 

Ab he rode Aowa to (^melot* 
From the bank and from the river 
He flashed into the ctyatal mirror, 
"Hrra lirra," by tie river' 

8u)g Sir Luicdot. 

She left the ireb, ehe left the loom ; 
She mode three pacea thro' the room, 
She saw the water-lily ' bloom. 
She eatr the helmet and the plume. 

She look'd down to CuneloL 
Out flew the weh and floated wide ; 
The mirror crack'd from side to side ; 
"The curse b come npon nie," cried 

Th«LadjofShalott. 

Paw IV 

Ik the storaiy east-wind straining, 
lie pale vellow woods wera waning, 
Hie broad stream in hia banks oomplaining, 
Hekvily the low sky rainW 

Over tower'd Camelot ; 
Down she came and fimnd a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat. 
And round about the prow she wrote 

2ft« Lady of ShaioU.* 



S. From Otunalot >1S33. "Tim Una, ttm lin^* 
3. WUnt ADwer. 

*1S33. OaUide the iile a ihallow boat 
Beneath a willow Uy afloat 
Below the oarren stern tba wrote, 
Thb Last or iuAum. 
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APPENDIX 



IMng,t< 
TlutlcMX 



Seelnf ill bia own n 
With a glunr conDtenanctt 

Did she look to Cundot. 
And at the clodng of the day 
She looaed the chain, and down she lay ; 
The broad Btreatn bore her &r away, 

TheLadyofShalott. 

t\ robed in mowj' white 
tlooeeljr flew to left and risht — 
The leavee upon her fikUing li^t — 
Tliro' the noiwH of the night 

She floated down to Camelot ; 
And aa the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hilU and fieldi among. 
They heard her ainging her laat MOg, 
TheLadyofShalotL' 

> 1S33. A alood-wliita nown ot pearl ^M di^lt, 
All nimented In BDOwy white 
That iaoaeiy flew (her lone in light, 
Obiped with au hliinllTig diamond bright 

Bfx wide «;«■ flxed on Oamelot, 
Thooch the rauall? cutvlnd keenly 
Blew, with Eolded arma Mreaely 
Bj the water itood the qneanly 

I^dy of Shalott. 

VfMi a iteadr I iton;^ glanoe — 
IJke lome bold eeer in a tranoe, 
Beholdlna all hli own miwdiane^ 
Hnte, wtUi a ^any oomtenanoe— 

She lookea down to Oamelot 
It wta the (doaiDg of tiie day, 
She looied the onain, and down ihe laj, 
Hie broad atream bore her far away, 

The lAdy at Shalott. 

Aa idUD to «allon nddle thsy re 
Br creek* and evtfall* far hem 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 
Clianted loudly, chaated lowly, 
1111 her blood WB8 frozen slowly, 
And her eyes were dsrken'd wholly,' 

Turn'd to tower'd Camelot ; 
For er« ahe reach'd upon the tide 
The firBt house by the wster-«ide. 
Singing in her aong eihe died. 

The lAdy oi' Shidott. 
Under tower and balcony. 
By sarden-wall and gallery, 
A gleaming' shape she floated by, 
Deiftd-pale between the houses high. 

Silent into Camelot. 
Out upon the wliaris they came. 
Knight and burgher, lord and dame. 
And round the prow they read her name, 

7%e iadj) of SkaloU.* 

Who ig tills? and what is here? 
And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer ; 
And they cross' d themselves for fear. 

All the knights at Camelot : 

Still M the boat-head wound iloiig 
The wlUovr hilla and fields unong, 

The Udy at Shalott 



A loos drawn euol, monmfnl, holy, 
She uianted loodlr, ehuited hnriyi 
lUl her eyes were darkened whdl7. 



And her smooth faoe shaipaned alow^. 
' (1853) is a nriant for the "Dead-pale" of US7. 
A palc^ gale oorpsa she fioatad tir, 
DMd oold, bet«W the hoiuei Ugh, 
Dead hito towet«d Oamelot 

Toiuie plaukM wharf sge oame t 
Below the stem they read her name, 
"The Lady of ahalott" 
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But I^acelot' muwd a little apaoe; 
He said, " She bu a lovely &oe ; 
God in ilia merey lend her gnee, 

The Lady of ShaloU".* 

'1833. .^lellilt "lAnnMlofallthnMigh. 

■1833. rniey eroHed thenuelTea, thrir itan ths; U 
Xni^t, minitraL abbot, Muire and gatmt, 
Tban aj B parumeiit on ber breast, 
llMtpiuilsd more than aU the retrt, 

lie veil-fed wiu at Oamelot. 
" T/it vd) mu tMHwn ntrinuiy, 
The charm u hnAen utterly, 
Dravnearatidfearnot—thiiul, 
The Lady of S/ialett." 
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